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The RuLinG MANNERs and 
PRINCIPLES. | 


| '$ec T. I. : 
THE DESIGN. 
\ think they ſee the ſource of all our public miſ- 


carriages in the particular and accidental miſcon- 
This is not much to be wondered 


5 8 UPERFICIAL, though zealous, obſervers, 


duct of individuals. 


at, becauſe it is ſo eaſy a ſolution. 


Tuis pretence, too, is plauſibly urged upon the 
ple by profligate ſcriblers, who find their account in 


it. It is a fort of compliment 2 the public, to per- 
are 


ſuade them, that they have no in the production 


of theſe national misfortunes. 


Bur a candid and mature conſideration will con- 


e py lies deeper than what is 


commonly 
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commonly ſuſpected: and, on impartial enquiry, it will 
probably be found ſpringing, not from varying and in- 
cidental, but from permanent and eſtabliſhed cauſes. 

It is the obſervation of the greateſt of political writers, 
that © it is by no means fortune that rules the world : 


6“ for this we may appeal to the Romans, who had-a 


« long ſeries of proſperities, when they ated upon a 


« certain plan; and an uninterrupted courſe of misfor- 


& tunes, when they conducted themſelves upon another. 
“ There are general cauſes, natural. or moral, which 
« operate in every ſtate ; which raiſe, ſupport, or over- 
ce turn it“. | %% 0 0 
AMONG all theſe various cauſes, none perhaps ſo 


much contributes to raiſe or ſink a nation, as the man- 


ners and principles of its people. But as there never 
was any declining nation, wlich had not cauſes of de- 


clenſion peculiar to itſelf, ſo it will require a minute in- 
veſtigation into the leading manners and principles of 


the preſent times, to throw a juſt light on the peculiar 
| canſes of our calamitous ſituation. 5 
To delineate theſe manners and principles without 


aggravation or weakneſs, to unravel their effects on the 
public ſtate and welfare, and to trace them to their real 


though diſtant ſources, is indeed a taſk of equal diffi- 
culty and importance. | 
IT may be neceſſary therefore to apologiſe even for 
the attempt; as being ſuppoſed to lie beyond the ſphere 
of him who makes it. To this it can only be replied, 


that a common eye may poſſibly diſcover a lurking rock 
or ſand, while the able and experienced mariners over- 


look the danger, through their attention to the helm, 
the ſails, or rigging. _ 


» « Ce n'eſt pas la fortune qui domine le monde : on peut le 


demander aux Romains, qui eurent une ſuite continuelle des 
« profperites quand ils ſe gouvernerent fur un certain plan, & 


une ſuite non interrompue de revers lors quiils ſe. conduiſirent 
fur un autre. Il y a des cauſes generales, ſoit morales, ſoit 
« pbyſiques, qui agiſſent dans chaque monarchie, Velevent, la 
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Set. II. and Principles of the Times, 

Hz will be much miſtaken, who expects to find here 
a vein of undiſtinguiſhing and. licentious ſatire. To 
rail at the times at large, can ſerve no good purpoſe ; 
and generally ariſeth from a want of knowledge or a want 
of honeſty. There never was an age or nation that 
had not virtues and vices peculiar to itſelf: And in ſome 


reſpects, perhaps, thece is no time nor country delivered 
| down to us in (tory, in which a wife man would fo 


much wiſh to have lived, as in our own. 
NoTWIiTHSTANDING this, our ſituation ſeems moſt 

dangerous: We are rolling to the brink of a precipice 

that mult deſtroy us. | 

Ar ſuch a juncture, to hold up a true mirror to the 

public, and let the nation ſee 74erz/elves as the authors 

of their own misfortunes, cannot be a very popular de- 


ſign. But as the writer is not ſollicitous about private 


conſequences, he can with the 3 ſecurity adopt 
ble man. SM 

« MosT commonly, ſuch as palliate evils, and re- 

(© preſent the ſtate of things in a ſonnder condition 

& than truly they are, do thereby conſult beſt for them- 

cc ſelves, and better recommend their own buſineſs and 

etenſions in the world: But he who, to the ut- 


e, moſt of his {kill and power, ſpeaks the truth, where 
c the good of his king and country are concerned, will 


© be molt eſteemed by perſons of virtue and wiſdom : 


d And to the favour and protection of ſuch, theſe pa- 
“ pers are committed *,” EL 1 


ser. U. 
Of the Spirit of Liberty. | 


BEFORE we enumerate the concurrent cauſes of our 


preſent misfortunes and decline, let us, by way of con- 


tralt, muſter the few remaining virtues we have left; 
to which, in part, it is owing, that our misfortunes 


are not heavier, and our decline more rapid, 


Pr. DAVENANT on trade, | 
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AmonG theſe, the firſt and moſt important, is the 
ſpirit of liberty. This, happily, till ſubſiſts among us: 
Not indeed in its genuine vigour, for then it would work 
its genuine effects Let, that the love of liberty is not 
extinguiſhed, appears from the united voice of a divided 
people, It (till animates their converſation, and invigo- 
rates their addreſſes; tho? in their conduct it appears no 
more. But it is remarkable, that in proportion as this 
fpirit hath grown weak in deeds, it hath gained ſtrength 


in awzrd;s, and of late run out, into unbounded licenſe. 


Tunis, however, appears beyond a doubt: that we 


all wiſh to continue free; tho' we have not the virtue 


to ſecure our freedom. The ſpirit of liberty is now 
ſtruggling with the manners and principles, as formerly 
it (truggled with the tyrants of the time. But the dan- 
ger is now greater, becauſe the enemy is within, work- 
ing ſecretly and ſecufely, and deſtroying all thoſe er- 


nal powers, from which alone an effectual oppolition 


can ariſe. | 


WHEREVER this Spirit of Liberty ſabſiſts in its full 


vigour, the vigilance and power of impotent goyernors 


are vain: A Nation can neither be ſurpriſed nor com- 
pelled into flavery : When this is ann 904" neither 


the virtue nor vigilance of Patriots can fave it. In the 
- reign of James the ſecond, Great, Britain was free, 
tho” a deſpotick prince was on the throne : At the time 


when Cæs ax fell, Rome was till enſlaved, tho' the ty- 


rant was no more. 

Tuis great Spirit hath produced more full and com- 
pleat effects in our own country, than in any known 
nation that ever was upon earth. It appears, indeed, 


from a concurrence of facts, too large to be produced 


here, that whereas it hath been ingrafted by the arts 


of policy in other countries, it ſnoots up here as from 


its natural climate, ſtock and ſoil. From this diſtincti- 
on, if laid in nature, two or three conſequences will 


fairly ariſe. It's effects muſt, of courſe, be more vigo- 


rous and full. It's deſtruction, by external violence, 


will probably be no more than temporary. It's chief dan - 


ger muſt ariſe from ſuch cauſes, as may poiſon the root, 
or attack, and deſtroy the natural Spirit itſelf : 2 


ments by their proper ends and meaſures, 


miſerable and thi 
from voluntary charities to theſe foundations; the fre- 


C corruption of the manners and principles of the peo- 
cc ” e | 
ple. 5 


SE r. III. 
. Of the Spirit of Humanity. 


LeT us now trace the Spirit of Liberty through ſuch 


of its effects, as are not yet deſtroyed by oppoſite prin- 


ciples and manners. 1 | 
Tus firſt that occurs, is Humanity. By this, is not 


meant that ſmoothneſs and refined poliſh of external 


manners, by which the preſent age affects to be diſtin- 
guiſhed : for this, it is apprehended, will belong to ano - 


ther claſs, By Humanity, therefore, is meant, that 


« pity for diſtreſs, that moderation in —_— puniſh- 
y which 
« this nation hath always been diſtinguiſhed.” _ 


Tux lenity of our laws in capital cafes; our com- 
paſſion for convicted criminals; even the general hu- 


manity of our highwaymen and robbers, compared with 
thoſe of other countries; theſe are concurrent proofs, 


that the ſpirit of humanity is natural to our nation. 


THe many noble foundations for the relief of the 
4 the friendlcſs ; the large annual ſupplies 


quent and generous aſſiſtance given to the unfortunate, 
who cannot be admitted into theſe foundations; 1 
theſe are ſuch indiſputable proofs of a national buma- 
nity, as it were the higheſt injuſtice not to acknowledge 
and applaud. | 


'Szec r. IV. 
Of the civil Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 


ANOTHER virtue, and of the higheſt conſequence, 


as it regards the immediate and private happineſs of in- 
A B 3 dividuals, 


Sect. V. ad Principles of the Tl 9 v * \ 
"muſt be ſuch cauſes, as can ſteal upon, and ſubdue the "A 
Mind : that is, they muſt be ſome degeneracy or 
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of juſtice, as it regards private property. | 

Many cauſes may be aſſigned, for the continuance of 
this public bleſſing. The ſpirit of liberty and humanity 
beget a ſpirit of equity, where no contrary paſfion in- 
ter{eres : The ſpirit of commerce, now predominant, 
begets a kind of regulated ſelfiſhneſs, which tends at 
once to the increaſe and preſervation of property. The 


difficulty of corrupting juries under the-checks of their 
preſent eſtabliſhment, in moſt caſes prevents the very 


attempt. And the long continued rap of a great 


Er. on the feat of equity, hath diffuſed an uncorrupt- 


irit through the inferior courts, and will ſhine to the 
 kateſt poſterity, 1 


Df the Ruling Manners of the Timer. 


 Havixe made this prefatory eſtimate of thoſe ro- 
maining manners which may demand. elteem and ap- 


plauſe, let us now proceed to the ruling manners of the 


times; from which this age and nation derives its pre- 
tent and particular complexion. | 8 


Ir may be neceſſary to remark, that this deſigned | 


eſtimate extends not to the comparative excellence af 


manners and principles, conſidered in every view, and 


in all their variety of near and remate effects. It re- 
lates not to the immediate happineſs or miſery, which 
individuals, families, or nations, may derive from the 
force of prevailing principles and manners. Theſe ef- 
fects branch out into an inſinity of intricate combina- 
tions, which cannot be comprehended in the preſent, 
but will make a material part of ſome future _—_— 


This eſtimate, therefore, confines itſelf to ſuch conſe- 


quences only, as affect the duration of the public tate : 
do that the leading queltion will be, How far the 
« preſent ruling manners and principles of this nation 

« may tend to its continuance or deſtruction.“ 
In con{cquence of this reſtriction, the manners and 
principles of the common people will ſcarce find a place 
888 apes _ 
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11 
in the account. For though the ſum total of a nation's 
immediate happineſs muſt ariſe, and be eſtimated, from 
the manners and principles of the whole; yet the man- 
ners and principles of thoſe who ſead, not of thoſe who 


are led; of thoſe who govern, not of thoſe who are 


governed; of thoſe, in ſhort, who mate laws or execute 


them, will ever determine the ſtrength or weakneſs, and 
therefore the continuance or diſſolution, of a ſtate. 
For the blind force or. weight of an ungoverned 


- multitude can have no ſteady nor rational effect, unleſs 


ſome leading mind rouze it into action, and point it to 
its proper end: without this, it is either a bruze and 
random bolt, or a liſeleſi ball ſleeping in the cannons 
It depends on ſome ſuperior intelligence, to give it both 
impulſe and direction. = a 

 InDEED, were the people remarkably corrupt, the 
might 22 make a part of this euquiry: But in mo 
of thoſe important circumſtances to which this eſtimate 
refers, they are in genera] much more irreproachable 
than their ſuperiors in ſtation ; eſpecially, if we except 
the lower ranks of thoſe who live in great towns. It 
will therefore be unneceſſary to mark the character of 


their principles or manners, unleſs where they ap 


evidently poiſoned by the example or other influence of 
the higher ranks in life. | | . 
No w the lighteſt obſervation, if attended with im- 
partiality, may convince us, that the character of the 
manners of this age and nation, is by no means that of 


abandoned wickedneſs and profligacy. This degree of 


degeneracy, indeed, is often imputed to the times: But, 


to what times hath it not been imputed ? Preſent ob- 


jects are naturally magnified to the human eye, while 
remote ones, though larger in dimenſions, vaniſh into 
nothing. Hence the ſpeculative and virtuous, in every 
age, confining their views to their own period, have 
been apt to aggravate its manners into the higheſt de- 


gree of guilt; to ſatyrize, rather than deſcribe; ro throw 


their reſpective times into one dark ſhade of horror, ra- 
ther chan mark their peculiar co/our and complexion; 
HERE, a large field of compariſon and debate would 
open, were it neceſſary or even expedient to enter upon 
© | | It. 


ll _ * 
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it, We might caſt our eye upon the manners of Roux, 


CARTHAGE, and many other ſtates, in their laſt de- 


clining period; where we ſhould behold ſuch tragic - 
ſcenes of cruelty, impiety, and oppreſſion, as would 


_ confound the molt ſanguine advocate for the manners 
of antiquity. But, in truth, there can be no occaſion 
for this diſplay of profiigacy : For if the previous eſti- 
mate, already given, be juſt; if the ſpirit of /erty, 


humanity, and equity, be in a certain degree yet left 


among us, ſome of the moſt eſſential foundations of 
abandoned wickedneſs and profligacy can have no place : 


For theſe are ſervility, cruelty, and oppreſſion, How. 


far we may be from this Jaſt period of degeneracy, it 
were preſumption to affirm: At preſent, it is certain, 
we are not arrived at it. Whenever this fatal time ap- 
proaches, it will come diſtinguiſhed by its proper and 
peculiar characters; and whoever ſhall eſtimate -ſuch 
times, will find himſelf under the ſame circumſtance 
with the great hiſtorian, who, in the profligate period 
of declining Roms, tells us he had nothing to relate, 


bat © falſe accuſations, bloody proſcriptions, . treacher- 
& ous friendſhips, and the deſtruQion of the innocent . 
Tuis, we may truly affirm, is far from the cha- 


racter of the manners of our times: which, on a fair 


examination, will probably appear to be that of a © vain, 


_ *6 ]uxurious and ſelfiſh EFFEMINACY.” 


_ Ta1s will be evident from a ſimple enumeration of 


acknowledged facts: many of them indeed in appear- 
- ance, too trite to merit notice, and too trifling for re- 


bake; were they not, in their tendency, as fatal to the 


ſtability of a nation, as maxims and manners more ap- 
parently flagitious. 
As the firit habits of infancy and youth commonly 
determine the character of the man, we might trace the 
effeminacy ot modern manners, even to the unwhole- 
Tome wormth of a nurſery. As ſoon as the puny in- 


fant is ſuffered to peep from this fountain of weakneſs 


and diſeaſe, he is confirmed in the habits already con- 


* « Szyauſſa, continuas accuſationes, fallaces amicitias, per 
* nicicm innoccatium.” Tac iT. AxxAL. I. iv. . 


N. 
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the maſter's ability, the ſcho 
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tracted, by a miſtaken tenderneſs. and care. The © ſchool 
4c boy's fatchel, and — morning- face, once the 
characteriſtic of the age itſelf, are now only to he ſeen 
among the ſons of villagers and peafants; while the 
youth of quality and fortune is wrapt up from the whole- 
fome keenneſs of the air: And thus becomes incapable 


of induring the natural rigours of his own climate. 


Tis odds, indeed, but the prevalence of faſhion 


pres him in ſome public ſchool, where the learned 


anguages are taught: And, to do juſtice to the times, 
the molt conſiderable among theſe ſeminaries were never 
more ably ſupplied than at PR. But whatever be 

ar's can in general reach 
no farther than to wrds; this firſt ſtage of education, 
therefore, can only be preparatory to a higher; with- 
out which, the other is defeated of its purpoſe. 

HERE, then, lies an eſſential defe& in modern edu- 
cation. The pupil is not carried on from words to 
things. The Univerſities, where the principles of 
#nowledge ſhould be imbibed, are growing daily thinner 
of young men of quality and fortune. In ſtead of being 


initiated in 59%, where the wiſdom of ages lies re poſed, 


our untutored youth are carried into the wer; where 
the ruling objects that catch the imagination, are the 
ſallies of folly or of vice. Bos 
Tuus, like plants haſtily removed from their firſt 
bed, and expoled to the inclemencics of an unwhole- 
ſome air, without the intervention of a higher and more 


_ enlarged nurſery where ſtronger ſhoots might be ob- 
| tained, our x" th youth are checked in their fr/# 


growths; and either die away into ignorance, or, at 

molt, become dwarf7 in knowledge. os 
Bur here, it mult not be diſguiſed ; that an abuſe, 
through time, hath inſenſibly crept upon the Univer/i- 
ties themſelves, and greatly impaired their uſe and cre- 
dit. The public fountains of inſtruction are at length 
dried up; and the profeſſor/hips, founded as the means 
of general inſtruction, degenerated into gainful ne- 
cures. Inſtead of theſe, where, by a proper choice, 
every department would naturally be filled with ability 
in its reſpective ſcience ; the private lectures of c://ege- 
| tutors 
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tutors have uſurped and occupied their place. Thus the 
great lines. of knowledge are broken, and the fragments 
retailed at all adventures, by every member of a college 
who chuſeth to erect himſelf into a profeſſor of every 
ſcience. What can be the conſequence of this practice, 
but a partial and*ſuperficial. inſtrudtion ? *Tis true, 
there are in this ſphere, who would do honour to the 
higheſt academical ſtation : But what an acceſſion of 
Jaltre, fame, and knowledge, would our univerſities 
receive, were theſe few, now confined to the narrow 
| ſphere of particular colleges, ordaincd and appiinted. 
to illuminate the whole ? | 3 | 
NEITHER would it reflet any diſhonour on our 
_ Univerſities, if the few young men of faſhion yet found 
there, were laid under the ſame reſtraints of moral 
and literary diſcipline with thoſe of inferior quality. 
Tux next error that preſents itſelf to obſervation, 
is that of ſending ovr ignorant youth abroad. A mind 
ſtored with taſte and knowledge, will indeed naturally 
refine that taſte, and increaſe that knowledge, by ſeeing. 
and judging of forcign countries. For thus he acquires 
a large addition of new experiences and examples, 
which may confirm or rectify his prior obſervations, 
On the contrary, we may affirm, with truth, that no 
circumſtance in education can more ſurely tend to 
ſtrengthen effeminacy and ignorance, than the preſent 
premature, and indigeſted travel. For as the unin- 
ſtrated youth mult needs meet with a variety of ex- 
ample, good and bad, vile and praiſe-worthy, as his 
manners are childiſh, and his judgment cruce, he will 
naturally imbibe what is moſt conſentaneous with his 
2 habits. Thus, while wiſdom and virtue can 

nd no place in him, every foreign ſolly, effeminacy, 
or vice, meeting with a correſpondent ſoil, at once 
takes root and flouriſh. . 

Bur ſuppoſe him not of that rank or fortune, which 
may demand or admit of the grand tour; he is then 
brought up to London, and initiated in the pleaſures of 
the metropolis. Here then let us view him, inſpired 
with every faſhionable ambition; while we take an im- 
partial eſtimate of thoſe amuſements, or rather employ- 


Sect. V. and Principles of the Times. = 
ments, which attract the attention of the town, and 
form the genius and character of the preſent and riſing 
generation. Ee 
Tu firſt and capital article of town-effeminacy is 

that of dreſ7 : which, in all its variety of modern exceſs. 
and ridicule, is too low for ſerious animadverſion. 
Yet in this, muſt every man of every rank and age em- 
ploy his mornings, who pretends to keep good company. 
The wiſeſt, the moſt virtuous, the moſt polite, if de- 
fective in theſe exterior and unmanly delicacies, are 
avoided as low people, whom nobody knows, and with 
whom one is aſhamed to be ſeen. 

How would he have been derided in the days of 
ELiZABETH, when a great queen rode on horſeback 
to St. Paul's, who ſhould have foretold, that in leſs 
than two centuries no man of faſhion would croſs the 
| ſtreet to dinner, without the effeminate covering and 
conveyance of an eaſy chair? 1 
Leer thus accoutred, the modern man of faſhion is 
conveyed to company. Wherever he goes, he meets the 
ſame falſe delicacy in all: Every circumſtance of mo- 
dern uſe conſpires to ſooth him into the exceſs of eſſe 
minacy: Warm carpets are ſpread under his feet; warm 
hangings ſurround him; doors and windows, nicely 
jointed, prevent the leaſt rude encroachment of the 


external air, 5 
Vanity lends her aid to this unmanly delicacy: 
Splendid furniture, a ſumptuous ſideboard, a long train 
of attendants, an elegant and coſtly entertainment, for 
which earth, air, and ſeas, are ranſacked, the moſt ex- 
penſive wines of the continent, the childiſh vagaries of 
a whimſical deſert, theſe are the ſupreme pride of the 
maſter, the admiration or envy of his gueſts. . 
| LUXURY is not idle in her province, but ſhares 
with her ſiſter vanity, in the labours of the day. High 
| ſoups and ſauces, every mode of foreign cookery that 
can quicken taſte, and ſpur the lagging appetite, is aſſi- 
duouſly employed. The end of eating is not the allay- 
ing of natural hunger, but the gratification of ſordid 
and debaling appetite. Hence the moſt inflaming foods, 
not thoſe which 7294ri/þ, but thoſe which irritate, are 
” . adopted; 
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adopted ; while the cool and temperate diets that purify 


the blood, are baniſhed to inferior tables. To this 
every man of taſte now aſpires, as to the true ſgavoir vivre. 


Do you expect in theſe faſhionable meetings, to hear 


ſome point of morals, taſte in arts or literature, dif- 


courſed or canvaſſed? Alas! theſe are long ſince ex- 


pelled from every modiſh aſſembly. To ſpeak any 


thing that carries weight and importance, is an offence 
againlt good-breeding. The ſupreme elegance is, to 
rifle . 5 5 


Bur as inſipidity of converſation is ſoon worn out, 
and as intemperance in wine is not of the character of 


refined luxury; ſo, to prevent the ſtagnation of folly, 


ſome awakening amuſement is naturally ſought for. 


We read in ancient ſtory, that in the moſt poliſhed 
court of the moſt refined period, a reward was pro- 


claimed to him, who ſhould invent a new pleaſure. 
This may juſtly be ſtyled, the laſt wretched effort of 


bungling and deſpairing luxury. The great deſideratum 


is at length found: A pleaſure which abſorbs the whole 


man; a pleaſure in which there is no ſatiety; which 
cloys not by uſe, but gains new vigour from enjoy- 


ment. The vulgar only can need to be informed, that 
the pleaſure here alluded to, is that of Gauix d. 
Bur as the preſent increaſing ſplendor of dreſs, 


equipage, furniture, entertainments, is enormouſly ex- 


penſive: what can ſo naturally create a Juſt of gold, as 
the vain ambition of equality or ſuperiority in this 
ſyſtem of effeminate ſhew ? Hence, rapacity attends 
profuſion ; till the ſpirit of avarice glides ſecretly into 


the ſoul; and impels the man of faſhion to that gaming, 


as a trade, which he had before adopted as a pleaſure. 
But as we read that Czsar's luſt was only the ſervant 
of his ambition, ſo this luſt of gold is no more than 
the handmaid to vain effeminacy. EE 
Tuvus we ſee gaming eſtabliſhed on the two great 
pillars of /e/-;ntere/t and pleaſure : and on theſe foun- 
dations ſeem to reſt the midnight riot and diſſipation of 
modern aſſemblies. | 1 | 

Bur tho' gaming be now the "capital pleaſure, as 

well as trade, of molt men of faſhion ; yet other inci- 
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Sect. V. and Principles of the Times. 1 
dental amuſements intervene at vacant times. Neither 
can it be affirmed. with truth, that all are immerſed in 
this faſhionable folly. Nor let any one imagine that, 
he ſtands clear of the ruling manners of the times, be- 
cauſe not infected with the rage of gaming. Let us 
then proceed to examine the other reigning amuſements 
of the age; and ſee how far 22 or are not, ſub- 
ject to the charge of unmaniy delicacy. oy 

A KNOWLEDGE of books, a taſte in arts, a profi- 
ciency in ſcience, was formerly regarded as a, proper 
qualification in a man of faſhion. .' The;annals of our 
country have tranſmitted to us the name and memory 
of men, as eminent in learning and taſte, as in rank 
and fortune. It will not, I preſume, be regarded. as 
any kind of ſatire on the preſent age, to ſay, that 
among the higher ranks, this literary ſpirit is generally 


vaniſhed. Reading is now ſunk at beſt into a morn- 
ing's amuſement; till the important hour of dreſs comes 


on. Books are no longer regarded as the repoſitaries 
of taſte and knowledge; but are rather laid hold of, as 


a a gentle relaxation from the tedious round of pleaſure. 


Bur what kind of reading muſt that be, which can 
attract or entertain the languid morning-fpirit of mo- 
dern effeminacy? Any, indeed, that can but prevent 
the unſupportable toil of thinking ; that may ſerve as a 


2 whet of indolence, to the 22 plea- 


ſures of the day. Thus it comes to pals, that weekly 
eſſays, amatory plays and novels, political pamphlets, 
and books that revile religion; together with a general 


haſh of theſe, ſerved up in ſome monthly meſi of dul- 


neſt, are the meagre /i{erary diet of town and country, 
Tuvus it is, that amid(t this general defect of taſte, 


and learning, there is & auriter, whoſe force of genius, 


and extent of knowledge might almoſt redeem the cha- 
racter of the times. But that ſuperiority which attracts 
the reverence of the /b, excites the envy and hatred 
of the many: And while his works are tranſlated and 


| admired abroad, and patronized at home, by thoſe who 


are molt diſtinguiſhed in genius, taſte, and learning, 

himſelf is abuſed, and his friends inſulted for his ſake, 

by thoſe who never read his writings, or, if they did, 
8 C r could 
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could neither !afis ner 2 them: while every 
little aſpiring or defpairiy tn, es Him as ng? 


did Cx$an, and hig w is f 


Why, man, he doth beſiride the navrew world 
Like a Co/offus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs; and peep about, 
To find ourſelves di e graves. 


No wonder then, if the walies of the lillipatian tribe 
be bent againſt this dreaded GuLLiver; if they attack 
him with poiſoned arrows, w hom hom they cannot ſubdue 
by Prength. 

Bor in fultice to the 0 age, miother obſeres- 
tion maſt be added. As exceſs of delicacy hath de- 


| {troyed our force of be. ie hath at leaſt had one laud- 


— J | Hern. with this, 22 — 4 
| 7 benity. A ſtrong characteriſtic, this, of 
% «po. Brin the times: The vntractable ſpirit of 


lendack is ſank into gentle gallantry, and obſcenity 
itſelf js grown effeminate. 


| Bur what vice hath loſt in cure, of expreſſion, 


, ſhe hath gained in a more eaſy and general adnittance - 
In ancient days, bare and impudent obſcenity, like a 
common woman of the town, was confined te brothels : 
Whereas the dowble extendre, like a modern fine lady, 
is now admitted into tie be/? company; while her tranſ- 
| parent covering of words, like a thin faſhionable gawze 
delicately thrown acrols, diſeloſor, while it feems to 
veil, her natednoſ of thought. 
No wonder, if theſe leading characters of falſe de- 
licacy influence our other entertainments, and be at- 
| 2 with a low and unmanly taſte in m, That 
divine art, capable of inſpicing every thing that is 4 — 
or excellent, of rouzing every nobler paſſion o the 
ſool, is at length dwindled into a woman's or an eu- 
nuch's effeminate trill. The chaſte and ſolemn airs of 
CoRyLLt, of GeMINIAN, and their beſt difciples ; 
| the divine and- lofty flights of Car DbAA and Max- 
 _ CELLO; the elegant mplicity of Bononctnr; the 
manly, the pathenic, the — ſtrains of Haxpkr, 


are 


. S 
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are neglected and deſpiſed : while inſtead of theſe, our 


ea certs and operas are diſgraced with the Jowelt inij- 
_— 5 of compoſition, and unmeaniug.frg-ſong. The 
| queition now concerns not the expreſſion, the grace, 
' the energy, or dignity of the muſic: We go not wo 
/ admire the compgſition, but the frich of the performer; 
+ who is then ſureſt of our ignorant applauſe, when be 
runs through the compaſs of the throat, or traverſes 
the finger · board with the fwifteſt dexterity. | 
ike Wu muſic is thus debaſed into effeminacy, her 
ack ſiſter · art of painting cannot hope a better fate: For the 
* ſame dignity of manners muſt /uppart, the fame indig- 
OT. nity dares them. Connoiſſeurs there are, indeed, 
"FM who have either 19e or vanity : Yet even by theſe, the 
ol art is Ted as a matter of curigſty, not of influ- 
*=Y .ence ; A circumltance which proves their taſte to be 
1 ſpurious, undirected, or ſuperticial. But with regard 
1 to the public eye, this is generally depraved. Neuber 
Sy of the comic pencil, nor the ſerious pen of our ingenious 
.  countryman_ , have been able to keep alive the ralte of 
9 nature, or of beauty. The fantaſtic and groteique 
7 | have baniſhed tb. Every houſe of faſhion is now 
er crowded with porcelain trees and birds, porcelain men 
"rh : and beaſts, croſs-legge.! mandarins and bramins, per- 
17 1 pendicular lines and ſtiff right angles: F very | gaudy 
ws 1 Chineſe crudity, either in colour, form, attitude, or 
. grouping. is adopted into faſhionable uſe, and become 
nf. the ſtandard of taſte and elegance. | 
porn Lor us then ſearch the theatre for the remains of 
— manly taſte: And here, 2 at leaſt, it muſt de 
. acknowledged we ſhall find it. A great genius hath 
7 on ariſen to dignify the [tage ; who, when it was ſinking 
** into the lowelt lady, reſtored it to the ſulneſs of 
at its ancient ſplendor, and with a variety of powers be- 
your yond example, eſtabliſned Nature, Shakeſpear, aud 
"the Himſelf. | 
27 Bur as the attractions of the theatre ariſe from a 
1 P complication ot cauſes, beyond thoſe of any other en- 
00 . tertainment ; ſo while the judicious critic admires his 
the Mr. HoGAR TH's treatiſe on the principles of beauty. 
* C 2 original 
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original excellencies, it may well be queſtioned whe- 
ther the crowd be not drawn by certain ſecondary cir- 
cumſtances, rather than by a diſcernment of his real 


powers. Need we any other proof of this, than the 


conduct of his faſhionable hearers? who fit with the 
fame face of admiration at Lear, an OrEra, or a 
PANTOMIME. 5 | ft 


. 


Tus ſeem to be the main and leading articles of . 


our unmanly winter - delicacies. And as to our ſummer- 
amuſements, they are much of the ſame male, only 
lighter, and if poſſible more !rifling. As ſoon as the 
ſeaſon is grown ſo mild, as that the man of faſhion 
can ſlir abroad, he is feen lolling in his h- churiot, 
about the purlieus of the town. The exerciſe 
of riding is generally diſuſed, as too coarſe and indeli- 
cate ſor the dne gentleman. The metropolis growing 
thin as the ſpring advances, the fame rage of pleaſure, 


dreſs, equipage, and diſſipation, which in winter had 


| Chained him to the town, now drives him to the coun- 
try. For as a vain and empty mind can never give en- 
tertainment to itſelf; ſo, to avoid the tædium of ſoli- 


tude and ſelf-converſe, parties of pleaſure are agaĩn 


formed; the ſame effeminacies, under new appearances, 


are acted over again, and become the —_ of the 
ingdom, 


ſeaſon. There is hardly a corner of the 
where a ſummer ſcene of public diſſpati n is not now 
eſtabliſhed : Here the parties meet till the winter ſets 


in, and the ſeparate ſocieties are once more met in 


London, PE | 
Tnus we have attempted a fimple delineation of the 
. ruling manners of the times : If any thing like ridicule 


appears to mix itſelf with this review, it ariſeth not 


from aggravation, but the natural diſplay of folly. 
Tr may probably be aſked, Why the ruling manners 
of our women have not been particularly delineated ? 
The reaſon is, becauſe they are eſſentially the ſame 
with thoſe of the men, and are therefore included in 


this eſtimate. The ſexes have now little other apparent 


diſtinction, beyond that of perſon and dreſs: Their pe- 
culiar and charaRteriſtic manners are confounded and 


g. 


* 5 


29 ſunk into effeninacy. 


N thinking, 
deeply ingrafted i 


the principles of 


enn, principle, Tal 
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Set. VI. and Principles of the W. At 
laſt; The one ſex having advanced into boldneſs, as 


SECT. vr. 
of Princhpler 


Moan writers, who have attempted to prove the 


efficacy of principle, have ſuppoſed it to be the great 


and uni verſal fountain of manners: They who have 


_ elpouled the oppoſite ſyſtem, obſerving this theory to 


be at variance with fact, have raſhly concluded that 


= principle is void of all real influence. 


Tus truth ſeems to lie between theſe two opinions. 


Principles cannot be the ſountaiq of manners, becauſe 
manners precede principles: 


That is, in our progreſs 
from infancy, habits of — are prior to habits of 
t on the other hand, principles, early and 
in the mind, mey grow up with man- 
ners ; may be at variance with manners; may yield to 
manners; or, gathering {trength by cultivation, may 
check, coptral, or deſtroy them. _ 

Tris Ange is proper for many reaſons. One 
is evident: It ſhews the propriety of treating of the 


manners ft, and then the principles of the times. 


Tux prineiples here 10 be eſtimated, are ſuch only 
as tend to counter ork the ſelſiſi paſſions, Thele are, 
religion, the principig of honour, and 
the principle of publis ſpirit. The fiſt of theſe has the 
Deity os its object; the ſecond, the applauſe of men: 
the thin, the aÞprobation of or own heart. Let us 
examine the prelent influence of theſe ſeveral principles 
on the manners already delineated. 

Dip the writer court the applauſe of his polite read - 
ers (if any ſuch peradyestime may henour him with 
their regard) he would preface this parti of his ſpbje4 
with an apology, for the gudeneſs of hinting at Fe/igir 

a man of faſhion fweyed in 


delicaay and refinement of his ?a/fe. Hence the day ut 
WI: C3 apart 
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apart by the laws of his country for religious ſervice, 
he derides and affronts as a vulgar and abſolete inſtitu- 
tion: Sh-uld you propoſe to him the renewal of that 
family devition, which concluded. the guiltleſs evening 
p entertaĩinments of his anceſtry ? you would become an 
* object of his pity, rather than contempt. The ſublime 
truths, the pure and ſimple morals of the goſpel, are 
deſpiſed and trod under foot. Can we wender, if that 
profeſſion which aſſerts theſe truths, and preaches theſe 
morals, be treated with a fimilar contempt ? But irrelt- 
gion knows no bounds, when once let looſe: and 
Chriſtianity herſelf hath been obliquely infulted within. 
thoſe con/ecrated walls, where decency and policy, in the 
abſence of reaſon and virtue, would for ever have held 
her in legal reverence. ” 5 : 
Bur notwithſtanding the general contempt of religion 
among the faſhionable world, the uninformed reader is. 
not to imagine, that the preſent age is deep in the be- 
culations of infidelity. No ſuch matter :: for that would 
imply a certain attention to theſe: ſubjects: a certain 
degree of ſelf-converſe and thought; and this would 
claſh with the ruling manners of the times. Indeed 
there have not been wanting laborious huſbandmen, 
who have painfully ſown their tares; not in the night 
ſeaſon, but in broad day-light. Theſe have at length 
ſhot up into a large and fruitful crop of irreligions im- 
plicit Farirn: For implicit faith is belief or dirbelief, 
without evidence; and why they diſbelieve, I trow, 
few of the preſent age can tell. They have other atten- 
tions, than the meagre ſophiſms of irreligion ; and are 
therefore well content with the concluſſont, without the 
Premiſes, This diſtinction will lead us to the plain 
reaſon, why in an age of irreligion, ſo capital a book as 
the writings of Lord BotincaroOKE, met with ſo cold 
a reception in the world. Had they y_ under the 
inviting ſhape of © Es$8avs philoſophical and moral,” 
they might have come within the compaſs of a break- 
faſt reading, or amuſed the man of faſhion while under 
the diſcipline of the curling tongs : But five huge quarto 
volumes (like five coar/e diſhes of beef and mutton) tho 
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marrow of infidelity, what puny 


modern appetite could poſſibly t down to? 
In — of theſe truths, we may conclude 


this part of our ſubject with a not incurious anecdote, 


A certain hiſtorian of our own times, bent upon popu- 
larity and gain, publiſhed a large volume, and omitted 
no opportunity that offered, to diſgrace religion: A 
large impreſſion was publiſhed, and a ſmall part fold. 
The fone being aſked, why he had ſo larded his work 
with irreligion, his anſwer implied, He had done it, 
that his book might ſell.” —It was whiſpered him, 
that he had totally miſtaken the ſpirit of the times: 
that no allurements could engage the /a/>:0nable inſidel 


| world to travel through a large quarto: And that as the 


few readers of quarto's that yet remain, lie moſtly among 
the ſerious part of mankind, he had offended his 
cuſtomers, and ruined the ſale of his book. This in- 
ſormation had a notable eſſect: for a ſecond volume, 
as large and iuſtructive as the firſt, hath appeared; not 
a ſmack of irreligion is to be found in it; and an apo- 
logy for the fin concludes the whole. 
Tuts being the ſtate of religious principle, let us 
next examine how it fares with the principle of honour. 
By this is meant, The deſire of fame, or the applauſe 
4 of men, directed to the end of public happineſs.” 
Now this ambition, which in other times or na- 
tions hath wrought ſuch wonderful effects, is no longer 
to be found among us. It is the pride of equipage, the 
pride of title, the pride of ſortune, or the E of dreſs, 
that have aſſumed the empire over our ſouls, and le- 


velled ambition with the dirt. The honeſt pride of 


virtue is no more; or, where it happens to exiſt, is 
_ overwhelmed by inferior vanities. A man who ſhould 
go our of the common road of hfe, in purſuit of glory, 
and ſerve the public at the expence of his eaſe, his for- 
tune, or his pleaſure, would be ſtared or laughed at in 


every faihionable circle, as a ſi. ly fellow, who meddled 


with things that did not belong to him: as an ideot, 
who preferred ihadows to realities, and needleis to. i to 
pleaſurable enjoyment. The laurel wreath, once aſpired 


after as the higheſt object of ambition, would now %e 
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rated at the market · price of its materials, and derided 
as a three-penny.crown, And if its modern ſubſtitutes, 
the ribbon or the coronet, be eagerly fought for, it is 
not that they are regarded as the diinctions of public 
virtue, but as the en/igns of vanity and place. 


Bur what implies or proves the ym extinction 
of the principle of honour, is a peculiar circumſtance, 
which at firlt view ſeems to challenge praiſe. It hath 


been weakly attributed to the moderate and forgiving 


ſpirit of theſe times, that no age ever ſo patiently 
{uffered its 1 to be laughed at. But this, in 
truth, is a ſuperficial and i te repreſentation, as 
well as ſolution, of the fact. We not only ſafer our 


ruling vices and follies to be ridiculed, but we cordially | 
join in the laugh. Was there ever a juſter picture 


drawn, than of modern ſeninaey and nonchalence in 
tue characters of FainsLE and Lord ChalLus TONS ? 
Did ever dramatie characters raiſe louder peals of 
laughter and applauſe, even among thoſe who fat for the 


likeneſs ? They hear with pleaſure, they acknowledge 


the truth of the repreſentation, they laugh at the picture 
of their awn follies; they go home, and without la 
bluſh repeat them. The truth is therefore, that we can 
ſee and on our vices and follies, without being teur bod 
with ſhame : a circumſtance which antient times juſtly 


regarded as the ſtrongeſt indication of degenerate and. 


incorrigible manners, 5 

IT appears then, that the principle of honour is either 
loſt, or totally carrupted ; Thet no rons thief} of 
praiſe is left among us: That our ambitions are tui ling 


and unmanly as our pleaſures : That wealth, tides, 


dreſs, equipage, ſagacity in gaming or wagers, ſplendid. 
furniture and a table, are the ſole ſountains, from which 
we deſire to draw reſpect to ourſeives, or applau ſe from 
others: We aſpire to folly, and are proud of meanneks : 
Thus, the principle of honsur is perverted and dwindled 

Can it be imagined, that, amidſt this general deſect 
of 4 * and banour, the great and comprehenſive 
principle of public ſpirit, or love of aur country, can 


gain a place in our breaſts ? r 
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often feigned, ſo ſeldom poſſeſſed; which requires the 
united force of ugright manners, generous religion, and 
unfeigned honour, to ſupport, it. What ſſrength of 


thought or conſcious merit can there be in effeminate 

minds, ſufficient to elevate them to'this principle, whoſe 

object is, : the happineſs of a kingdom?“ To ſpeak 

therefore without flattery, this pre is perhaps leſs 
e 


felt among us, than even thoſe of religion and true 
honour, So infatuated are we in our contempt of this 
powerful principle, that we deride the inhabitants of a 
Sifter-Kingdom, tor their national Attachments and Re- 
gards, So little are we accuſtomed to go, or even 


" think, beyond the beaten track of private intereſt, in 


all rhings that regard our Country ; that he who merely 
does his Duty in any conſpicuous ſtation, is lcoked on 
as a prodigy of publick virtue. But in other times and 


nat ons, when this principle was in force, enterprizes 


were formed, and deeds done, which it would now be 
thought phrenzy to attempt. Think what a friend will 
do for a friend; a ſiſter for a brother, a lover for his 
miſtreſs, a parent for his child; even that, in all its 
fulneſs of affection, in other times and; nations, hath 
been the aim and the work of public virtue, doing or 
ſuffering for its Country's Welfare, 
DomesTic affections are not yet generally extin- 
guiſhed : There are kind fathers, kind mothers, aſſec - 


-tionate children, ſiſters, brothers: Humanity to diſtreſs, 
we have already marked as another character of the 


times: But whether our very effeminacy be not one of 
its foarces, might probably be a queftion more carious 
in its progreſs, than agreeable in its ſolution. 
Howe vx that be, let us be modeſt in our claims, 
and confeſs, that our affections feldom reach farther 
than our relations, our friends, or individuals in di- 
ſtreſs. Happy (in the preſent) it is for us, that they 
reach fo far. Happy were it for us, or our poſterity, 
that they were of more inlarged extent. In the mean 
time, let us with due abaſement of heart acknowledge, 
that the Love of our Country is no longer felt; and that, 
except in a few minds of uncommon greatneſs, the 
principle of public Spirit Exis rs NOT. | 
: : IP. : 
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i IT is not affirmed or implied, in this general review, 
that every Individual hath aſſumed the garb and charac- 
ter 3 falſe . uncontrolled * 1 7 As in 
manly ages, ſome will be eeminate; ſo, in efftminate 
"ines, the manly character will be found: As in times 
of principle, fome will be void of principle; fo, in 
times when 1 is derided, in ſame ſuperior mind 

principle will be found. But from the general combin- 
ation of manners and principles, in every period of 
time, will always reſult. one ruling and predominant 
character; as from a confuſed multitude of different 
voices, reſults one general murmur, and ſtrikes the di- 
ſtant ear; or from a held covered with flocks, herds or 
armies, though various in themſelves, reſults ene ge- 
neral and permanent colour, and ſtrikes the diltant eye: 


Nam ſæpe in Colli tendentes pabula læta | 
| Lanigerz reptant Pecudes, quo quamque vocantes 
Invitant Herbz gemmantes Rore recenti ; 
Et fatiati Agni ludunt, blandeque coniſcant : 
Omnia quz nobis longe confuſa videntur, 
Et veluti in viridi Candor conſiſtere Colli. 


Ir is enough, then, if, from a proper point of view, 
we have fixed the ruling Colour of the manners and 
principles, for on this will depend the ruling Character 
of the Times. = | Io 
As it appears, therefore, from this delineation, that 
Snow and PLEASURE are the main objects of purſuit : 
As the general habit of refined indulgence is ſirang, and 
the habit of izduring is lo? : As the general ſpirit of 
Religion, Honour, and public Love, are weakened or 
vented; as theſe manners are therefore left to their 
own workings, uncontrolled by Principle: we may 
with truth and candour conclude, that the ruling cha - 
racter of the preſent times is that of © aq vain, luxu- 
rious and ſelf/b ErreMinacy.” 


* Lueretius, A 
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PUBLIC EFFECTS 


Theſe MANNERs and PRI N- 
 CIPLES. | 


. What conflitutes the Streugth of a Nation, 


delineate the ruling manners and principles of 
the times: we now affume a ſeverer tone, 

and rcaſon upon the fads thus eſtabliſhed. | 
Tusk are three leading circumftances, on which 
the internal ſtrength of every nation moſt eſſentially 
depends: Theſe are, the capacity, valour, and union, 
of thoſe who lead tire people. The firſt may be called, 
tie national capacity; the fecond the natisnal ſpirit 
'© of defence; the third the national ſpirit of union.” 
Tas next ſtep, therefore, will be, to conſider all 
that variety of reſpects, in which the ruling manners 


H we have done litile more than 


and | 
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and deſect of principle, already delineated, muſt natu- 
rally weaken or —_— ſources of internal power. 
4s this enquiry will of courſe lead to a partic 
view of thoſe ſeveral ranks, departments, employments, 
or profeſſions, into which ſuch a nation is divided; it 


is preſamed, that no inſtances alledged, or facts alluded 


to, will be weakly conſtrued into the wantongeſs of li- 
centious ſatire. Every profeſſion is honourable, when 


the intention of this eltimate is not to deſame; but to 
enquire how far the ſeveral departments or profeſſions, 
on which the internal firength of this nation depends, 
are properly or improperly direfted. 


- REF. n. 
Of the national Capacity. 


or deſtroyed the national capacity. 
Ir was a ſhrewd obſervation of a goo 
«© How can he get wiſdom, whoſe talk is of bullocks *?“ 


effeminacy : With the ſame propriety therefore it may 
now be aſked, © How can he get wiſdom, whoſe talk 
« is of dreſs and wapers, cards and borough-jobbing, 
“ horſes, women, and dice?” The man of faſhion is 
indeed cut off from the very means of ſolid inſtruction: 


morning, which ſhould be devoted to the acquiſition of 


How weak then mult be the national capacity of 
that people, whoſe leading members in public empley 
ſhould, in general, be formed on ſuch a model? If in- 


veſtigating the great principles of ſegiſlation; the genius 
of their national — or E relations and de- 


* Book of Wi 


« pendencies 


cular 


directed to its proper end, the publick welfare: And 


Lar us then firſt enquire, how far the falſe delicacy 
and effeminacy of preſent manners may have weakened 


good old writer, 


But ru/ticity is not more an enemy of knowledge, than 


His late hours occaſion a late riſing ; and thus the 


Knowledge, is devoted to 12 to dreſs, and ignorance. 


ſtead of a general application to books, inſtead of in- 
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dencies on that of others, the great examples and 
truths of hiſtory, the maxims of generous and upright 


policy, and the ſeverer truths of philoſophy, on which 
all theſe are founded ;—if inſtead of theſe, they ſhould 
| ſeldom riſe in political ſtudy higher than the ſecuring 


of a borough; inſtead of hi/tory, be only read in novels; 
inſtead of legiſlation, in party pamphlets ; inſtead of 


' philoſophy, in irreligion; inſtead of manly and upright 
manners, in trifling entertainments, "=> and game- 
ing: If this ſhould ever be their ruli 


ng character, 
what muſt be expected from ſuch eſtabliſhed ignorance, 


but errors in the firſt concoction? = 


In a nation thus circumſtanced, it is odds but you 
would ſee even ſome of its moſt public and ſolemn 


aſſemblies turned into ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead 


of the dignity of freedom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs 
would prevail. Forwardneſs of young men without 
experience, intemperate ridicule, diſſolute mirth, and 
loud peals of laughter, would be the ruling character of 
ſuch an aſſembly. > | 
Tuis reflexion, ſome how or other, calls up the 
memory of a circumſtance or two, peculiar to the pub- 
lic meetings of the Athenians. In the court of Areo- 
pagus, fo little was ridicule regarded as a teſt of truth, 
that it was held an unpardonable offence, for any 
member to laugh while the aſſembly was fitting. — 
Another wiſe and prudent regulation was the practice 
of the cryer in tlie ſenate; who, before bulineſs be- 
gan, called out aloud, ©** 1/ho will ſpeak that is turned 
« of fifty ?” | | ; 


E Ir is true, that in every aſſembly of this kind, the 


A 
1 
* 
a, 
* 


public meaſures will generally be determined by the 
few, whofe ſuperiority is approved and acknowledged: 
By the few, who have been ſo unfafhionable as to 
deſpiſe the ruling ſyſtem of effeminacy : and before they 
had appeared on a higher ſtage, had /aboured and ſhone 
in a college. But what an increaſe of national capa - 
. city mult ariſe, if thoſe maſter-ſpirits were aided, and 
their plans of government examined and improved, by 
men of the like app/ication and ability? 
| , -D | 


Bur 


— 
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But if, in any nation, the number of theſe ſuperior 
minds be daily decreaſing, from the growing manners 
of the times; what can a. nation, fo circumſtanced, 
have more. to fear, than that in another age, a general 
cloud of ignorance may overſhadow it ? 

How much, or how little, in this particular, we 
reſemble the declining ſtate of the Roman republic, let 
any one determine from the following paſſage : Where 
the great author, after celebrating the general ability 


cludes thus: Nunc contra, plerique ad honores adi- 
«© piſcendos, et ad rempublicam gerendam, nudi ve- 
<< niunt atque 77zermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla 
«« ſcientia ornati “.“ | 


effeminate manners, on #--/s and armies. And h 


the capacity of thoſe that lead them, through every 


higheſt in command; but in part too, of thoſe who fill 
the /2wer ſtations: the more, becauſe they in inferior 
rank aſpire, and by degrees aſcend, to the highelt. 
Now, I apprehend, it wout be ill taken, to /upps/c, 
that thefaſhionable and prevailing manners abound not in 
the army and naty. The gentlemen of theſe profeſſions 
are even diſtinguiſhed by their taſte in dreſs, their ſcill 


to knxwledge, or produce capacity. It were unjult to 
deny, that men of ability in this order, are yet among 
us. But it would be matter of great pleaſure and ex- 
pectation to the public, to find ignorauce, in this pro- 
ſeſſion, either uncommon or diſeraceful. 5 
WourLD theſe gentlemen pleaſe to look into kiſtory, 
they would find, that in poli/hed times, few have ever 


or conſiderable in /:1ters, They would find PIs !1s- 


Cic. de Oratore, I. iii. 5 | 
TRATUS, 


of thoſe who were formerly in public (tation, con- 


LET us next conſider the natural effects of theſe 


tis ſuppoſed, it will be readily acknowledged, that the 
conduct and fate of fizets and armies depend much on 


rank of office. Chiefly, indeed, of thoſe who are 


at play, their attendance on every amujement, provided 
it be but /a/hionable, And ſure, it muſt be by mi- 
racle, if this trifling and efeminate life conduct them 


diſtinguiſned themſelves in war, who were not eminent 


c. g. N 9 


7 
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TRATUS, PERICLES, ALlcistapzs, Dion, AGES1- 
Aus, EramixonDaAs, among the Greeks : In the 
Roman liſt, both the Scirro's, Caro the elder and 


the younger, LUcULLus, PourEx, BRUTUS, CESAR, 
diſtinguiſhed in lerterr as in war. 


„ we Tis true, indeed, that in barbarous ages, there 
c, let want not inſtances of unlearned leaders, who have done 
here mighty actions in battle. But we muſt obſerve, that 
bility theſe were, at leaſt, practiſed in their own profeſſion. 
con- It is farther to be obſerved, that in ſuch times, the 
adi - fate of war depends little on Hratagem or diſcipline. 
7 Ve- But it is chiefly to be obſerved, that no general rule 
nulla can be drawn from a few inſtances. A man of great 
| natural talents takes mighty ſlrides in any ſcience or 
theſe profeſſion : He is ſelf-taught : While the common run 
here, of men, whom nature hath deſtined to travel on to 
t the improvement by the beaten track of induſtry, through 
h on a blind and ill-underſtood imitation of his ſuperior 
very conduct, mult for ever fall the victims of their vary 
are and ignorance. | TY 
o fill HuRE then we find another ruling defect in the ga- 
or tional capacity of an effeminate people. How few can 
aariſe, amidſt this general d;/ipation of manners, capable 
poſe, of conducting its fleets and armies? Or even ſuppoſe a 
ot in man of application and ability poſſeſſed of the chief 
ions command; yet, in caſe he falls in battle, how ſmall 
(kill | mult be the chance that the next in ſucceſſion, upon 
ided whom bis command naturally devolves, can be eau 
mi- to the importance of his new ation? oo 
hem THERE is another prgfeſſon, which, under this ar- 
t to ticle of the national capacity, the vulgar reader will 
0ng naturally expect to find conlidered; I mean, that of 
r the, clergy. But the general defect of religious prin- 
pro- eiple among the higher ranks, hath rendered this or- 
| der of mer. altogether uſcleſs, except among thoſe in 
ory, middle life, where they ſtill maintain a certain degree 
ever ol ellimation. The o-mempt with which not 2hey, 
nent but their profeſſion is treated by the ignorant and pro- 
18 | fligate, is equally common indeed to high and /ow 


life: A circumſtance, which may be an occaſion. of 
pride in the ane, but ought rather to be matter of 


vs, D 2 | humiliation 


9 


- humiliation to the other. Tis true, a modern writer 
felicitates the preſent times, and makes it their boaſt, that 
e the clergy have loſt their influence *.” By which 
he evidently means, that religion hath loſt its influence. 


Yet of this, at leaſt, one of the order may decently re- 


mind his countrymen; that when the Engliſh proteſiant 
clergy, and that Chriſtianity which they teach, were 


molt honoured and reſpected at home, England was then 


moſt honoured and reſpected abroad. 


AND although the preſent faſhionable contempt that 


is thrown upon their prœfeſſon, preclude the clergy from 


the opportunity, had they the ai, to practiſe that 


chriſtian duty of overcoming evil with good 3” yet 
they nced not bluſh to find, that they have /all-z with 
the fame, the manners, and prinicples of their coun- 
try: Nor can the worthy part of them, ſure, aſpire to 
truer glory, than to have become the contempt of 
t1/::, who are become the canteipt of Europe. 

Bur while J defend and 42n4ur the preſeſſien, I 
mean not to flatter the profeſſors, As far, therefore, 
as the influence of Heir conduct and knowledge can 
be ſuppoſed to affect tlie national capacity; ſo far, they 


ſeem falling into the fame unmanly and effeminate pe 


culiarities, by which their contemporaries are diitin- 
guiſhed: Such of them, I mean, as have opportunity 
of converſing with what is called the gvor/d, and are 
ſappoſed to make a part of it. In their conduct, they 
| Curb not, but promote and encourage the trifling man- 
ners of the times: It is grown a faſhionable thing, 

among theſe gentlemen, to deſpiſe the duties of their 
_ pariſh; to wander about, as the various ſeaſons invite, 
to every ſcene of falſe gaiety; to frequent and ſhine 
in all public places, their own pulpits excepted. 

Or if their age and ſituation ſets them above theſe 
puerile amuſements, are we not to lament, that, in- 
ſtead of a manly and ritional regard to the welfare of 
mankind, the chief employment of many a clerical life 
is, to ſlumber in a „all, haunt /evees, or follow the 
gainful trade of electionsjobbing! 


* Sec Mr. Humz's Eſſays, 
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it fares with the national ſpirit of defence. 
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Ir falſe pleaſure and ſelf. intereſt thus take poſſeſſion 
of the heart, how can we expect that a regard for re- 
ligion and chriſtianity ſhould find a place there ? 

In conſequence o theſe ruling habits, muſt we not 
farther lament, that a general negle& of Jetter is now 
creeping even upon this profeſſion, which ought to 
n:aintain and ſupport them ? Inſtead of Jaunching into 
the deeps of learning, the faſhionable divine hardly 


ventures on the Hallau. The great works of anti- 


quity, the monuments of ancient honour and wiſdom, 
are ſeldom opened or explored: And even mere modern 
books are now generally read at /econd hand, through 
the falſe mediums of bald !ran//atizns or ſorry abſirasts. 

Tuis ſeems to be the real ſtate of the Ne, pro- 
ſeſſion, ſo far as it hath inſluence on the national 
capacily. | | 


Tu writer pretends not in any c:ſe to impoſe his 


opinions; but ſubmits them to the conſideration of the 
public. There is a wide difference between the re- 


moenſtrances of reaſon, and the inſults of malice or 


Sgr. III. 
Of ub national Spirit of Defence. - 


HAvinu ſeen how the manners of the times have 
levelled the national capacity; let us next enquire how 

As this part of our ſubject naturally involves a 
larger number of the community than the laſt, it will 
be neceſſary, here, to take a larger compaſs. 

Tus national ſpirit of defence, then, to ſpeak with 


preciſion, will always be compounded of the national 


bodily /trength, hardineſs, courage, and principle. | 
THE common pecþle of this nation ſeem poſſeſſed of 


the tree ſitſt of theſe four qualities, in a degree ſuffi- 


cient to form an eſfectual and national ſpirit of defence. 
And though they who are ſelected for public fervice be 
commonly molt profiigate in manners, yet as their 


b. re 
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ſphere of adion is confined, they commonly have a pro- 
portioned kind of principle, which works its effect in 
battle. In the land ſervice, they are zealous for the 
honzur of their platoon, their company, their regiment. 
At ſea, there is the ſame emulation, whoſe gun, whoſe 
ſhip, whoſe ſquadron, ſhall be beſt ſerved and foughz. 
It is well known there are no better fighting men upon 


earth. They ſeldom turn their backs upon their ene- 


my, unleſs, when their officers ſhew the way; and, 
even then, are eaſily rallied; and return to the charge 
with the ſame courage. 

Tavs our Villages and Ports are an effeQual fund 
of ſupplies for the national ſpirit of defence, in its in- 
ferior departments. | 8 | 

Bur if we riſe, or rather deſcend, to an impartial 
view, of thoſe who are called the better fort, we ſhall 
find ſuch a general defe& in the ſpirit of defence, as 
would alarm any people who were not loſt to all ſenſe 
of danger. | 
Oos eſfeminate and unmanly life, working along 
with our iſland-climate, hath notoriouſly produced an 
Increaſe of lau ſpirits and nervous diſorders, whoſe - 
natural and unalterable character is that of fear. 
Axp, even where this diſtemper it not, the preſent 
falſe delicacy of the faſhionable world effeQually diſ- 
quaiifies them from enduring teil, or facing danger. 

ENTHUSIASTIC religion leads to congueſ?; rational 
religion leads to rational defence; but the modern ſpirit 
of trreligion leads to raſcallyand abandoned cowardice. 
It quencheth every generous hope that can enlarge the 
{ou! ; and levels mankind with the beaſts that periſh. 

Can the debility of modern honour er the 
manly ſpirit of defence? Alas! if ever it is put in 
aclion by any thing beyond the vanity of ſhew; it is 
rouzed by an affront, and dies in a duel. 

Ho w. far this daſtard ſpirit of effeminacy hath crept - 
upon us, and deſtroyed the national ſpirit of defence, 
may appear from the general panic the nation was thrown 
into, at the late rebe//;zon. When thoſe of every rank 
above a conſtable, inſtead of arming themſelves and 
encouraging the people, generally fled before the my 1 
. | | : "bil 


tion therefore ſtill remains, Not who 
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while a mob of ragged pos na ai marched unmo- 
ſted to the heart of a populous kingdom. 

Nax, ſo general was this cowardly and effeminate 
ſpirit, that it was not confined to the Friends of liber- 
ty and Britain: In England, it infected even their ene- 
mies : who, while the hardy Scots riſqued their lives 
in a ſtrange country, amidſt the inclemencies of a ſevere 
ſeaſon, ſat like cowards by the chimney corner, tamely 
wiſhing the ſucceſs of that miſchief, which their effemi- 
nate manners durſt not propagate. | 

Ir hath been urged, indeed, as a proof that the na- 
tional ſpirit of defence is not yet extinguiſhed, that we 
raiſed ſuch large Sums during that rebellion, and ſtill 
continue ſuch plentiful ſupplies for the ſupport of our 
fleets and armies. This is weak reaſoning : For will 
not Cowardice, at leaſt as ſoon as Courage, part with a 
ſhilling or a pound, to avoid danger? The capital queſ- 

ſhall Pay, but 
« who ſhall Fight? 1 855 


' Money, it is true, hath of late, more than ever, 


been among «s regarded as the main Engine of War : 
How truly, let our Succeſſes tell the world. This point 
will bereafter be treated more at large. In the mean 


time, it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that a little of the 
active Spirit of Courage would do well, in order to give 


play to this boaſted Engine, which otherwiſe may tink 

into a dead and unactive Maſs, . 
Fon a natural diſplay, therefore, of the genius of 
the times, commend me to the frank declaration of an 


_ - boneſt gentleman, during the impending terror of a 
French invaſion. ** For my part, I am no Soldier; 


% and therefore think it no diſgrace, to own myſelf a 
% Coward, Here is my purſe, at the ſervice of my 
© country : If the French come, III pay : but 


„ take me, if I fight.” 


How many modern fine gentlemen, notwithſtanding 
the warlike weapon at their ſide, would make the ſame 


Declaration, had they the ſame Sincerity ? 


THERE is another circumſtance in modern manners, 
the conſideration of which mult not be omitted, be- 
© See Part the Third. | 9 
cauſe 
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cauſe at ſirſt view it. bids fair for the ſpirit of deſenee 
among the Great: I mean, the ſpirit of deliberate 
Self-murder : For this ran high in ancient GREECE 
and Roux, when the ſpirit of Defence was ſtrong. 
Pon the clearing of this point, it muſt be premiſed 

and confeſſed, that ſomething /ike the principle of Ha- 
nour, that is, the Dread of Inſamy and Shame, ap- 
pears the leading motive in both inſtances. 

Bur a farther diſtinction is to be made, with regard 
to the different objects of this Fear: And for this, we 
muſt reſer to a former ſection . There we have ſeen, 
that the ruling Pride of a modern man of faſhion, lies in 
the parade of Dreſi, Gaming, Entertainments, and Equi- 
page: whereas, on the contrary, the Ambition of an old 
Reman, was, to excel in military Virtue, Now this di- 
ſtinction at once clears up the queſtion we are upon, 
and confirms much of what hath been advanced on 
modern principles and manners. The Roman killed 
himſelf, becauſe he had been unfortunate in War ; the 
Engliſhman, becauſe he hath been unfortunate at }:/? : 
The old hero, becaule he had diſgraced his country; the 
modern, becauſe he dares not ſhew his head at Arthur's : 
That, becauſe he was deprived of his Glory; this, of 
his Ortelans and Champaigne : The firſt was encouraged 
by a miſtaken principle of religion; the latter, by his 
being void of all religion: The one, becauſe he had loſt 
a Battle or a Province; the other, becauſe the bailiff 
hath ſeized his Equipage: The Roman was impelled to 
Self-deftrudtion by the ſtrength of warlite Honour; the 
| * by deſpicable and effeminate Vanity. 

WHERE then ſhall we ſeek for the genuine ſpirit of 
defence? Where, in truth, ſhould we moſt ſeek for it, 
but among thoſe who are our Defenders by Pr:fefion ? 

Bur, “ What probability is there, that the ſpirit of 
© defence ſhould be ſtrong in any profeſſion, when the 
members of that profeſſion are all choſen, without 
« prior culture or preparation, from a people among 
„ whom the ſpirit of defence is loſt ?” The truth im- 
Pied in this queſtion is fo evident in itſelf, that it is 


Part i. Sect. 6. . 
| hard 


Sect. III. and Principles of the Times. 
. Dreſs or Title, or the buckling an a military weapon, 
infuſe ſtrength, hardineſs, : 
are qualities that muſt either be natural, which ſeldom 


happens; or they muſt be infuſed by an early and 


continued diſcipline; or elſe, they come not at all. 
Schools and ſeminaries of this kind we have none; or 
none that are in any degree attended to. The young 


men deſigned for the military proſeſſion are bred up to 
the ſame effeminate maxims and manners, which their 


fathers are proud of : Can we wonder, if theſe ſhoot 
into action, and form parallel characters? Well might 
we wonder if they did not. SY 

So then, it it appear by our preſent ſucceſs in war, 


that our naval and military ſpirit of defence is ſtrong, 
it mult be evident, at the ſame time, that this great ſpirit 


is infuſed by ſome means altogether ſupernatural, 
In the mean time, what becomes of the four great 


natural hinges, on which the true ſpirit of defence muſt 


hang, Strength, Hardineſs, Courage, and Principle? 
Can the modern ſyſtem of falle delicacy nerve the 


warrior with hardineſs and ſtrength ? Theſe qualities, 


1 believe, are hardly boaſted, as making any part of 
the modern warlike character. It is a prudent as well 
as a modeſt part, indeed, not to throw theſe rough 


and antiquated weights into the preſent military feale: 


For every common eye would detect the falſe pretenſion. 
Bor tho' brutal ſtrength and unpoliſhed hardineſs 
be gone, are not our Army and Navy the great Schools 
of Courage and Honour ; where theſe 

are of courſe obtained? Truly, it hath long been ſo 
affirmed: So long, that the Afirmation hath, till of 
late, paſſed for proof. But the nation is now begin- 
ning to grow ſceptical in this point; and require ſome- 
thing more than {firmazion, for the ſupport of an ar- 
ticle of ſuch Importance. | 

Lr us firſt weigh the probability of this, from the 


nature of things and men. True Courage and a prin- 


ciple of Honour, if they be not the rare and generous 
growths of Nature, are the effect of early and conti- 
uued Habits, Tho' grown gentlemen may learn to 


Dance; 
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hard to go about to prove it. Can a mere change of 


e, or honour? Theſe 


e ſhining qualities 
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Dance; yet, their movements will be none of the moſt 
graceful And tho' grown gentlemen repair to the 
ſchool of courage and honour : yet, with all their pre- 
conceived maxims of falſe delicacy, their trifling am- 
bitions, and effeminate manners about them, I ween, 
they are like to make a ſorry Progreſs.. Long before 
this, the mind hath taken its deci/zve Caſt of Thought, 
and can but rarely be brought back from its firſt C- 
liquities, „ 

Bur ſuppoſe the poſſibility of this ſudden inſuſion: 
It is tb be feared, the conſequence would fail us. It 
is true, that when Armies take the Field, and Fleet: 
put to Sea; when ſieges are undertaken, and baties 
tought, and glory is the prize of toil and danger; — 
then, indeed, armies and navies become the ſchools-of 
— and warlike honour : Here is a {trong and con- 
tinued bias put upon the mind of every individual, of 
force to conquer it's earlieft obliquities. But where 
nothing of this happens ; where Land Officers in the 
capital are occupied in Dreſs, Cards, and Tea; and in 
country towns divide their time between milleners 
Shops and Taverns; and Sea Officers, even in time of 
war, inſtead of annoying the enemies fleets, are chiefly 
buſied in the gainful trade of catching Prizes ;—in_ 
| ſuch a caſe, the army muſt of neceſſity be the Sch, 
not of Honaur, but Effeminacy; the Navy the ſchool 
of Avarice, to the Ends of Effeminacy. 5 

How far thoſe general reaſonings are confirmed by 
a ſeries of recent Events, the world is left to judge. 
It is not the writer's intention to make perſonal appli- 
eations, but to trace acknowledged. Facts to heir 
Principles and Conſequences, . 


Ser. IV. 


OF the national Spirit of Union. 


THesE accumulated proofs may convince ue, that 
the national ſpirit of Defence is not leſs weakened than 
the national Capacity, by the manners and * 6 
: : 5 ; 5 75 Cc E 


tial views of private intereſt be in ſome | 
to the general welfare; ſo where principle prevails not, 
the national union muſt ever be thwarted or deſtroyed 


*- 
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of the times. Let us next weigh their various effects 
on the national ſpirit of Union. 


IT may be proper to preface this part af he liens 
by obſerving, that whereas a national Capacity = 


ſpirit of Defence are not neceſſarily affected by a na- 
tional form of government; the national ſpirit of 


Union, on the contrary, is naturally frog under ſome 


forms, and naturally weal under others. 

IT is naturally firong in abſolute Aonarchies ; be- 
cauſe, in the abſenee both of manners and principles, 
the compelling power of the prince directs and draws 
every thing to one point; and therefore, in all com- 
mon ſituations, effectually ſupplies their place. 


Bur in free Countries it is naturally weak, unleſs 


ſupported by the generous principles of religion, ho- 
nour, or public ſpirit: For as, iu moſt caſes, a full 
national union will require, that the 


by ſelfiſh views and ſeparate intereſts. 


ANOTHER circumſtance muſt be remarked, by which, 
in free countries, the national union will accidentally 
be often checked, but not deſtroyed : I mean, by the 


freedom of Opinion itſelf, urged into act by the very 
{trength of generons and prevailing Principle. 
| Tamis' diſtinQion leads us to obſerve, what may 


perhaps be deemed an overſight or inaccuracy of the 


celebrated MonTEsQuieEu. He hath often given it 
as his opinion, that Fadons are not only natural, but 
neceſſary, to free governments: And this general rule 
he gives without reſtriction. Thus he ſpeaks of 


Rome. On n'entend parler dans les auteurs, que 


« des divifions qui perdirent Rome; mais on ne voit 
& pas que ces diviſions y Etoient neceſſaires, qu'elles y 
« avoient toujours, Etc, & qu'elles y devoient tour 
% % efre | | 

How far this propoſition is true or falſe the di- 


AinRion made above will lead us to diſcover. When 
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the ſpirit of union is checked, and diviſions ariſe, 
from the variety and /7eedom of opinion only; or from 
the conteſted rights and privileges of the different 
ranks or orders of a ſtate, rot from the detached and 
ſelfiſh views of individuals; a republic is then in its 
Strength, and gathers warmth and fire from theſe col- 


” - x. A 
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lifions. Such was the ſtate of ancient Rome, in the 


ſimpler and more difintereſted periods of .that republic. 
Bur when principle is weakened and manners Joſt, 
and factions run high from ſelfiſh ambition, revenge, 
or avarice, a blic is then on the very eve of its 
_ deſtruction: And ſuch was the ſtate of Rome, in the 


times of Maz1ivs and SYLLa, Peurzr and Czsar, 


AnTHoONY and AuGUusTUS. 


Tugxzrox, before we can determine whether the 


Faction that divide a free country be ſalutary or dan - 


gerous, it is neceſſary to know what is their Founda- 


tion and their 0bjed?. If they ariſe from Freedom of 
. opinion, and aim at the public welfare, are ſalu- 
tary : If their ſource be ſelſiſh intereſt, of what kind 
ſoever; they are then dangerous and deſtructive. 
Ir was neceſſary to make theſe diſtinctions, before 
we could ſay with precifion, how far, in our own 


country, a national Spirit of Union, is in reality a 


national Goo. = BY. 
Tux point therefore to be examined, is, how 

far our national ſpirit of union is weakened or de- 
«© ſtroyed by ſelfiſh views of good, by ſeparate inter- 
© efts, and defect of principle?“ 5 


Now, if the delineation already given of our ruling 


manners and principles be true, the conſequence muſt 
needs follow, that our national ſpirit of union muſt 
be ſhaken by them. 
Ne1THER ſhall we need to caſt about, for evident 
facts that will confirm this theory. Glaring proofs 
will meet us at every turn; and not only make good 
this concluſion, but throw new light on the delinea- 
'tion already made. Y 
Tur relied 
revolution, and the acceſſion of liberty thus gained by 
the people, produced two effects with reſpect to par- 


liaments. | 


ints laid on the royal prerogative at the 


* 


4 


they had been uſually :t:midated or diſſilved, they 
now found themſelves poſſeſſed of new Dignity and 


Power; their conſent being neceſſary for raiſing the 


annual Supplies. 
No body of men, except in the ſimpleſt and moſt 
- virtuous times, ever found themſelves poſſeſſed of pow- 


er, but many of them would attempt to turn it to 
their own private advantage. Thus the parliaments 
finding themſelves of Weight, and finding at the fame 


time the difpoſal of all /ucrative Employments was 


veſted in the Crown, ſoon bethought themlelves, that 
in exchange fot their concurrence in granting ſupplies, 


and forwarding the Meaſures of Government, it was 
dat equitable that the crown ſhould concur in velting 


Them, er their Dependants, with the lucrative Em- 


pPleys of (ate, 8 
Ir this was done, the wheels of government ran 
ſmooth and quiet : But if any large body of claimants 


was diſſatisfied, the political uproar began; and public 


meaſures were obſtructed or overturned. 


W1LLiam the third found this to be the national 


turn; and ſet himſelf like a politician, to oppoſe it: 
He therefore ſilenced all he could, by places or penſi- 
ons: And hence the origin of MAK Ind of PARLI- 
 AMENTS, 5 3 


Bur the art, as yet, was but in its nt ſtate. The 
ruling principles, which had brought about the Rev o- 
LUTION, had not as yet loſt their force: And the firſt. 


eſſays of art are always rude: Time only, and vari 
of trial and experiment, can form them into 
ſyſtems. 5 | 


ls the mean time, this new principle of ſelf-intereſt 
began to work deeper every day in its effects. As 4 
ſeat in parliament was now found to be of conſiderable. 
ſelfiſh importance, the contention for Gain, which had 


begun in Toun, ſpread itſelf by degrees into the 
Country. Shires and Burroughs, which in former 


times had paid their repreſentatives for their attend- 
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liaments. One was that, inſtead of being occaſfonally, 
they, were . thence-forward annually aſſembled: The 
other was, that whereas on any trifling offence given, - 
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ance in parliament, were now the great objects of Re- 
gueſt, and political Struggle. 
AND as the Repreſentatives had already found their 
influence, and made their demands on the Crown; fo 
now, the Conſtituents found their influence, and made 
their demands on the Repreſentatives. 
Tus the great chain of political ſelf-intereſt was 
at length formed; and extended from the /owe/? Cobler 
in a Burrough, to the King's firſt Miniſter. © 
Bur a Chain of Se, Intereſt is indeed no better 
than a Rope of Sand: There is no Cement nor Cohe- 
ion between the parts: There is rather a mutual An- 
tipathy and Repulfion ; the character of Self- Intereſt 
being in a peculiar ſenſe, that of “ teres atque ro- 
46 tundus;” wrapt up wholly in e,; and uncon - 
nected with others, unleſs for its own fake. Here 
then, we ſee even this chain itſelf ready to fall in pieces, . 
and on any ſudden thwart or concuſſion, break into an 
infinity of factions. 
Bg$1DEs this, the lucrative employs of our country 
not being near ſo numerous as the claimants are, in 
every degree of political power and expectation; the 
ſpirit of ſelfiſh Gion aroſe of courſe in its ſtrength, 
from unſatisfied demands, and diſappointed avarice. 
Ir hath much been debated, whether the miniſters 
or the people have contributed more to the eftabliſh- 
ment of this ſyſtem of ſelf. intereſt and faction. On 
enquiry it would probably appear, that at different pe- 
riods the pendulum hath ſwung at large on both ſides. 
It came down, in former times, from the miniſter to 
the repreſentative, from the repreſentative to the ma- 
naging alderman, from the alderman to the cobler. 
In later times, the impulſe ſeems to have been chiefly 
in the contrary direction: From the cobler to the ma- 
naging alderman; from him, to the member; from the 
member, to the great Man who ruled the burrough; 
and thence to the miniſter. Thus, what was formerly, 
in the miniſter, an act of ſuppoſed Prudence, has of 
late grown into an act of ſupp ed Neceſity. The 
Cobler by this time had found his Strength, ſo the 
preſſure went 4rd, till it came upon the Miniſtry. 
| ; 0 e 0. 
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To ſuppoſe that the ſervants of the crown never 
attempted meaſures that were known to be bad, nor 
ever made parliaments, in order to carry their attempts 
into action, would be ridiculous : But on the other 
hand it is equally true, what Macxtaver ſomewhere 


delivers as a maxim, That an ill-diſpoled citizen can 
&« do no great harm, but in an ill-difpoſed city.“ 


. Bribery in the miniſter ſuppoſes a corrupt people. 


AND, to venture a plain, tho” perhaps an unpopular | 


truth on this occaſion; it muſt be owned that a mi- 
niſter is not therefore c2rtainly corrupt in his Intention, 
| becauſe he makes a Parliament by indirect and corrupt 
Meant. This conduct, however indefenſible, may 


ariſe from two oppoſite cauſes. He may be afraid of 


the Virtue of a nation, in its p ο bad meaſures : 
Or he may not dare to rely on the Virtue of a nation, 
in ſupporting him in good ones. | 

HERE was a noted miniſter in this kingdom, who, 
during his long reign, ſeems to have put theſe two 


maxims in practice, as occaſion offered. For if it was 


his maxim, that every man had his price.” It was 


his makim too, That he was obliged to bribe tile 


members, not to vote againſt, but according to their 
«© Conſcience.” ' J 

 Howevess, this is not meant as a vindication of 
his meaſures. On the contrary, they ſeem generally 


to have aimed no higher than to ſecure preſent expedi- 
ents, to oblige his friends and dependants, and pro- 


vide for his own ſafety, Hig capacity, even. when he 
meant well, ſeems to have been too narrow to compre- 
hend any great Plau of legiſlation; and perhaps his 
character might be drawn in theſe few 3 40" hat 
« while he ſeemed to ftrengthen the Superſtructure, 
he weaken:d the FourJations of our Conflitutien.” 
Bur however defective miniſters may have been in 
making the public welfare the main Object of their 
views, we may be ſatisfied by this eſtimate of things 
from the Revolution to the preſent times, that the na- 


tion have at leaſt marched © Paſibus equis.” And 


- tho' this work is net intended either as a defence or an 
_ accuſation of miniſters; yet for the ſake of truth it 
| | E 2-- | muſt 
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muſt be ſaid, that the eternal clamqurs, of a ſelſiſh, and 
a factious people, againſt every miniſtry that riſes, puts 
one in mind of thoſe r N armies, which be- 
ing at once cowardly and inſo 
an enemy, and then crucified their General, beeauſe he 
did not gain the Victory. x * 
To return therefore to our ſubject, (if, indeed, we 
have departed from it) evident it is, that the want of 
principle hath at length firmly eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of 
28 ſelf-intereſt among us, which muſt at all times 
eak out into ſactions; and prevent the eſſects 
which a national ſpirit of union would produce. For- 
mer times, we flainly ſee, have been fatally infected 
with this ſeifiſh ſpirit. Preſent times, in this reſpect, 
are /acred; and therefore we go not of them. But 
if the ruling manners and preſent want of principle in 


this kingdom be not checked in their carriere ; we muſt 
expect that future times will be more ſelfiſh, and there- 


fore more factious, than thoſe former ones, we have 
already deſcribed. f 

Fox vanity, luxury, and effeminacy, (increaſed be- 
. yond all belief within theſe twenty years) as they are of 


a /elf/Þ, ſo are they of a craving and unſatisſied na- 


ture: The preſent rage of pleaſure and unmanly diſſi- 


pation hath created a train of new neceſſities, which 


in their den ands outſtrip every poſſible ſupply. 


AnD if the great principles of religion, honour, 


and public ſpirit are weak or Joſt. among us, what ef- 


fectual check can there be upon the great, to centroul 


their unbounded and unwarranted purſuit of lucrative 


employments, for the gratification of theſe unmanly 


paſſions? — | 
AND, whenever this happens, what can we expect as 


the conſequence, but a general anarchy and confuſion? 
what, but that diſappointed Avarice will kindle Faction? 


That national union muſt be thwarted by ſelfiſh re · 
auch That no public meaſure, however ſalutary, can 


carried into act, if it claſh with any foreſeen private | 


intereſt ? ” 


7 


7 Ty 
Nax, 


ent, ran away at ſight of 
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Nx, is it not the duty of every well-wiſher to his 
country, to conſider, not only how ſoon this may be, 
but how far ft it our preſent ſituation. 


Wuäx other effect can naturally ariſe from the va - 
nity, diſſipation, and rapacity of a diſſolute people? 


For in a nation ſo circumitanced, tis natural to imagine, 
that next to gaming and riot, -the chief attention of the 

t world muſt be turned on the buſineſs of Electiou- 
Jebbing, of ſecuring Counties, controuling, bribing, or 


buying of Burroughs, in a word, on the poſſeſſion of a 


great parliamentary intereft ? 
BuT what an aggravation of this evil would ariſe, 


ſhould ever thoſe of the higheſt rank, tho' prohibited 
by act of parliament, inſult the laws by interfering in 
| q ions, y 


ſolliciting votes, or procuring others to 


ſollicit them; by influencing elections in an avowed 
_ defiance of their country, and even ſelling vacant /cats 
in parliament to the 3% Bidder ? i | 
Wovr p not. this be a faithful copy of degenerate and 
declining Rome ? Ea demum Rome libertas eſt, non 


% 'ſenatum, non magiſtratus, non leges, non mores ma- 
« jorum, non iijſtituta patrum vereri.” 


AND what, 'cah we ſuppoſe would be the real drift 5 


of this illegitimate waſte of time, honour, wealth, and 
labour? might not the very reaſon publickly aſſigned 


for it be this, That they may ſtrengthen themſelves 
and families, and thus gain a /a/ting Intereſt (as 
«© they call it) for their dependants, ſons and polte - 
«rity ?” Now what would this imply but a ſuppoſed 


right or privilege of demanding lucrative employs, as 
the chi object of their a;, And whence can this 


1 privilege of demand derive its force, but from 
a foreſeen power, and determined purpoſe, of kind- - 
ling faction, and n pb ick meaſures, in 
caſe 


of diſappointment and diſguſt ? * 


Ws ſee then, how the political ſyſtem of ſelf · inter- 
eſt is at length compleated; and a foundation laid in our 
principles and manners for endleſi diſentions in the ſtate. 
Tus Fadlion is eſtabliſhed, not on 41bition, but 


on Avaric:; on Avarice and Rapacity, ſor the ends of 
Difffation. * | 1 


E 3 NEED . 


? 
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8 r we point out particular facts, in confirmation 
the ” . 


ſe truths ? Is not the nation even now labouring 
under this fatal malady ? Is not the deadly Bow, fring 


- 


already ſtretched, and the Public gaſping and Expiring 


under the tugs of oppoſed and contending parties? 2 
„ Diſtraftam, Jaceratamque Rempublicam—magis 


* guerum in manu ft, quam ut jncoſumis fit quæri * 
8 R C 1. V. . 
Of the Conſequences of National Diſuniin, 


Ir is not enough te have ſhewn K manner our 
defect of principle and ruling manners have compleated 
the ruin of the national ſpirit of union: If we would 
obtain a full view of our ſubject, it is a nece 


Gcular Effects. 


Now theſe. will e vary along with the character 
of the people thus divided. If the nation be warlile, 


ſary tho 
diſagreeable taſk, to trace this Diſunion thro its par- 


and the ſpirit of defence be ſtrong, the danger will ge- 


nerally ariſe from within. If the nation be efeminate,. 


and the ſpirit of defence be weak, the danger will ge- 


nerally ariſe from uthout. 1 
Tus firſt of theſe was the ſituatĩion and fate of the 


antient military republics. That of Corinth was de- 
| firoyed by the faction of the Prætor Diæus and his 
party. The Athenian commonwealth was again and 
again ſhaken and overturned by the weight of 7 


parties: inſomuch that the hiltory of this Republic may 


juſtly be ſlyled the hiſtory of Faction. When degene- 


rate manners had deſtroyed the purity of the Spartan 
conſtitution and laws 7 


to reſtore them, but was murdered in the generous at- 
iempt by a faction head 


Lxcuxeus, Acis attempted; 


ed by the Ephori, The Roman 
commonwealth, in its later periods, was thrown into. 

ual convulſions by ambitious and warlike faction, 
d died at laſt of the malady. And, to.paſs by many 


P Liv» | 


other 


aa, 


— — 


mon Inpateucs; it is probable, that other nations may 


a 
| 2 efc ited ſarprize and 
_ rity or defence, a united enemy may ize in- 
vade them. 5 3 : 


. v. and Principles of the Times. ap 
proofs that might be „what rivers; of 


| blood have erp pie i our own Country, among gon» 
| tending factions, while 


w 
eng ?; | | 
Bur to give every period of manners it's due cha: 


the ſpirit of arms and honour 


| radter, it is confeſſed that in the preſent effeminate ho 
| faiqus times, we have no danger of this kind to fear, 


For as our manners are degenerated into thoſe of wo- 
men, ſo are our weapons of offence. - 
Bur as this Home Security ariſes only from the com- 


ſoon know of what materials we are made; and there · 
fore our danger is likely to ariſe from without. _ 
LzT us then examine what effects this national ſpi- 


it of Diſunion muſt have upon us, as we ſtand aſſected 


by any fore; 2 . I 
80 that no great national: ſcheme of thought can be 


carried into action, if it's accompliſhment demands any 
long continuity of time 
Ir weakens not on 


the Confiftency, but the Vigeur. 
a expats, of all public meaſures : So that white a 
Fend Ae contending about the means of ſecu= Bye 


Tus are the apparent conſequences of national 


| diſupion: There is another not ſo obvious, and there» 
fore more likely to be fatal. 


Wz have ſeen that in a nation cirenmſtanced like 


: ours, the gr it. contention. am ng thoſe of qualit .and 
fortune will probably lie. in the affair of Election Inter- 


et.: That next to eſſeminate pleaſure and gaming, 
this (for the ſame end as gaming) will of —_ = 
capital purſuit :- that this intereſt. will naturally be re- 
garded as a kind of Family-Fund, for the provifion cf 
the younger branches: and that it's force muſt ariſe 
from this principle, that in caſe the head of the family 
is not gratified in his lucrative demands, he and his 
dependants will raiſe a Combaſtion in the ſtate. | 
ViEwixG the affair then, in this light; we ſhall ſee 


_ that, beſides the general ill influence of faction, his 


principle 


= 
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principle of diſunion muſt farther tend to weaken or 
deſtroy both the national Capacity and the national ſpi- 


rit of - defence. ' 


Fox, in a nation ſo circumſtance, thro” the ſtrength. 


of this principle, many high and important poſts, in 
every public and important profeſſion, mult. of courſe 


be filled by men, who inſtead of Ability and Virtue, 


plead this Intereſ for their beſt Title. | 

Tuus in a time when ſtience, capacity, courage, 
honour, religion, JO ſpirit are rare; the remain- 
ing Few who poſſeſs theſe virtues, will often be ſhut 


out from theſe ſtations which they would fill with ho- 
nour; while every public and important employ will 


abound with men, whoſe Manners and Principles are 


of the neweſt Faſhion. 


Tis acknowledged there are exceptions to the truth 


of this remark. - Nay, were it — the writer 


could - gratify his vanity, by ranking ſome of theſe 


names in the number of his friends. But notwith- 


ſtanding theſe exceptions, the general obſervation will 
maintain it's truth. 9 85 * | 


How indeed can it be otherwiſe, while the con- 


fciouſneſs of this principle has any place in the mind ? 


Is not the parliament - intereſt of every powerful family 


continually rung in the ears of it's branches and de- 


pendants? And does not this inevitably tend to relax 


and weaken the application of the young men of qua- 


lity and fortune, and render every man who has reli- 
ance on this principle, leſs qualified for thoſe ſtations 
which BY-THIS VERY PRINCIPLE he obtains? For 


why ſhould a youth of family or fifhion (thus he ar- 
gues with himſelf) © Why ſhould Fe ſubmit to the 


4 drudgery of ſchools, colleges, academies, voyages, 


* campaigns, fatigues, and dangers, when he can riſe 


eto the higheſt ſtations by the ſmooth and eaſy path 
4 of parliamentary intereſt ? * 
*T1s granted, indeed, that the ſons and relations of 
men of quality and fortune, have not only an equal, 
but even a prior claim to all high employments in the 
ſtate, provided only, they are qualified to fill them ba- 
your. ably, | | On 15 


: W R. 


2 4 


generally be at the head of their profeſſion. 1 5 
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Wes may truly add to this, chat in that period of a 

Rate, when capacity, courage, and honour, form ita 

ruling character; thoſe of high quality and degree, are 


generally of all others the moſt capable, moſt couragi- 
ons, molt honourable. | 


On the contrary, where eſſeminacy and ſelfiſh ya- 
nity form the ruling charaQter of a people; there we 
may be no leſs certain, that thoſe of high rank and 
quality will in general be of all others moſt vain, moſt 

ſh, molt incapable, molt effeminate. 8 

Tus reaſon is permanent, and the ſame in both 
caſes : © Becauſe. in every period of every ſtare, the in- 
« flaence of the /cading People, ſoon or late, will form 
« it's leading Character.“ 

How far theſe truths are verified by preſent facts, 
it were needleſt, perhaps dangerous, particularly to ſay. 
Let it therefore be left to the candid conſideration of 


every honeſt and impartial man, how far ſeveral recent 


events, by which both the honour and eutward _— 
of this nation bave been impaired, have arifen from t 
prevailing principle here delineated. | 5 
We may conclude this ſubject with a general te- 
mark, which, together with the reſult of theſe obſer · 
vations, may form a general maxim: That © when 


actions ariſe from the exceſs of military ſpirit and the am 


dition of dominion, they increaſe the national capacity 
and ſpirit of defence: On the contrary, where faclions 
ariſe from.ſelfiſh effeminaey, the national capacity and ſpi- 


rit of defence will certainly be weakened or deſtroyed *.” 


SUCH are the eſſects of this prevailing principle of 
ſelf-intereſt and diſunion, in high Life. But if we take 
We muſt not omit to obſerve, that there are two profeſſi - 


ons which, even in the moſt ſelfiſh and effeminate times, will 
generally maintain their proper vigour : Theſe are the profeſſi- 


ons of LAW and PH ys1c. For as their object is the ſecurity 
of the PRoPERTY and HEAL TH of individuals, the moſt 
ſelfiſh and effeminate of mankind will always be more attentive 
to the preſervation of 1H OSE, in proportion as they are LESS. 


ATTENTIVE to the publick welfare, and loſt to all generons. 


affections and regards. Thus even in the moſt ſelfiſh and effe- 
minate times, the ableſt LAW YEARS and PH YSICIANS will 


into 
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Into the account all- that deſpicable train of political 


managers, agents, and burrough-jobbers, which hang 


like leeches upon the great, nor ever quit their hold 


till they are full | porged; we ſhall then ſee this reign- 
ing evil in it's laſt perfection. For here, to incapacity 


and demerit, is generally added Inſolence. Every low 


feliow of this kind looks upon the man of genius, ca- 


pacity, and virtue, as his natural enemy. He regards 
him with an evil eye; and hence undermines or de- 


fames him; as one who thwarts his views, queſtions 


his title, and indangers his expectations. He muſt 
have had little experience in the world, who has not, 


among every Order, met with flagrant characters of this 
kind, and inſtances of this truth. 


Tuvus the public body is again weakened, or rather 


mutilated in all it's limbs. And that national fpirit of 
Dijunion which our principles and manners have pro- 
duced, comes not only attended with it's proper and 
immediate Eff:&s, but hath completed the ruin of the 


national Capacity, and the national ſpirit of Defence. 


SE Cc . VI. 


A. Objectian, drawn from the Manners of the French 


Nation, conſidered. 


WI might here cloſe our eſtimate of the public ef- 


fects of the ruling manners and principles of the times; 
were not the theory here eſtabliſhed on a number of 


concurrent facts, apparently liable to an objection. 
Tris ariſeth from the ruling manners of the French 


nation: Which being as: vain and effeminate as our 
own, and the very. archetype from which our own are 


drawn, ſhould of courſe involve that nation in the 


fame conſequences, the ſame defect of national Capa- 


city. Defence and Union; But as theſe principles of 


national and internal ſtrength, are, on all hands ac- 
knowledged to maintain their proper vigour-in France, 
where the ruling- manners are effeminate ; therefore, 
lay the patronizers of our modern manners, theſe can- 

| x not. 
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not be the cauſe of our national miſcarriages and 
defects. | 


Tis granted, then, that their manners are of the 


| fame kind: But on examination it will appear, that 


whereas ours (as we have ſeen) are ſuffered to go on 
to all their proper and natural eſſects; 7heirs, on the 
contrary, are checked and counteracted in their effects, 


by a variety of cauſes and principles wholly diſſimilar. 


Tusix effeminate Manners affect not their national 
Capacity, becauſe their youth are aſſiduouſly trained 


up for all public offices, civil, naval, military, in ſchools 


provided at the national expence: Here the candidates 
for public employ go thro' a ſevere and laborjous courſe 


of diſcipline, and only expect to riſe in Station, as 
riſe in Knowledge and Ability. py __ 


 Tr81s effeminate manners affect not their national 
fpirit of on beeauſe they are controuled by the 
2 of military Honour. This, for ſome ages, 

ath been early inftilled into every riſing generation; 


and is at length become ſo ſtrong and univerſal, as to 
form the national Character. It ſpreads through every 
rank; . inſpires even the meaneſt in the kingdom; and 


pervades and aCtuates the whole machine of govern- 
ment, with a force little inferior to that of public Virtue. 

Ir were no incurious ſubject, to inveſtigate this pe- 
culiar principle to it's firſt cauſes : But that lies beyond 
the intention of the preſent deſign. It may be called 


a peculiar principle in France, becauſe it is unconneded, 


nay even at Variance with it's manners; and in no 


other country did this principle ever ſubſiſt in it's 


ftrength, when other principles were weakened, and 


Manners leſt. 


Ir may ſeem, perhaps, at firſt view, to have ariſen 
from the civil wars that rent the kingdom in the time 


of Henry the Great, to have been transfuſed from 


thence into the gallant reign of Lovis, and thence 


| heightened and delivered down to preſent times. 


Bur tho' it received great R. in theſe two 
reigns, yet it produced ſignal and peculiar effects, be- 
fore the firſt of theſe periods. In proof of this we need 


only alledge the famous route called the Battle of * 
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when Hexey the Eighth of England invaded France, 
On this occ-[ſion, the body of the French army giving 
way thro' ſome ſndden panic, the officcrs kept their 
ground, and rather choſe to be flain or taken' priſoners, 
than give countenance to ſuch an ignominious flight. 
Tuts principle, ſo remarkable at this day among 
the FRENCH, we ſtigmatize with the name of falſe Ho- 
nour. Such as it is, it were to be wiſhed we had more 
of it. It aims not indeed at girerous ends, 2 a 
certain Sphere: But it is planſhble, polite and ſplendid, 


in the purſuit even of it's ungenerous ends. In ſhort, 


the honour, like the religion of France, is not void of 
benevolence, but confines it's benevolence, within a 
certain Pale. Led os. honor, as it regards other 
nations; as it regards their own Country, it is true. 
As this principle in France ſecures the national ſpirit 
of defence, ſo the Power of their Monarch, aided by 
this principle, ſecures their national ſpirit of Union. 
In conſequence of this, the world has accidentally ſeen 
their vaſt plan of power (formed by the great Colbert 
almoſt a century ago) carried on, tho* with frequent 
interruptions, and in a great degree now accompliſhed, 
thro' a variety of reigns, wars and adminiſtrations. 
The Monarcb's power gives Unity and Steddineſs, the 
principle of Honour gives Vigour, to every Movement 
of the ſtate. | 8 | 
Thus, in contradiftion to all known example, 
France hath become powerful, while ſhe ſeemed to lead 
the way in effeminacy : And while ſhe hath allured her 
_ neighbour nations, by her own example, to drink largely 
of her circean and poiſoned Cup of Manners, hath ſe- 
<__ her own Health, by the ſecret Antidote of Prin- 
_ 
Shana: by this, the character of the French na- 
tion, tho' inconſiſtent, is reſpectable: They have found, 
or rather invented, the art of uniting all extremes: 
They have virtue and vices, ſtrengths and weakneſſes, 
ſeemingly incompatible. They areeffeminate yet brave: 
infincere, yet honourable : hoſpitable, not benevolent: 
| vain, yet ſubtile: ſplendid, not generous : warlike, 
yet polite : planſible; not virtuous © mercantile, yet 
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Seft VI. and Principler of the Timor: , "up 
not mean: In trifles ſerious, gay in enterprize: Wo- 
men at the toilet, heroes in the field: profligate in 

heart; in conduct, decent: Divided in opinion, in 
action united: In manners weak, but ſtrong in prin- 
ciple: Contemptible in private life; in public, For- 
midable. s&« 1 


* V i 
ile muſt probable Tendency of theſe Eper. 

NoTw1THSTANDING this apparent objection, there- 
| 2 the principles here advanced maintain their force. 


And thus we ſee, how our eftqzinate Manners and De- 
feet of 2 have weakened the national capacity, 


and ſpirit of defence; and b giving a new turn to our 
national Diſunion, have (till farther aggravated theſe 
ruling evils in the ſtate. | 


Wuar then is the melt probable conſequence of 
this national Debiliiy ?? | 
_ *T1s from an outward Enemy, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, that danger is moſt to be apprehended. 
Tus FRENCH, in land armies, are far our ſuperi- 
ors: They are — large and dreadful ſtrides to- 
wards us, in waval Power. They have more than 
diſputed with us the empire of the Mediterranean. 
They are driving us from our forts and colonies in 
America. N SY 
Tus E are the ſteddy effects of their principles and 
union; of our deficiency in both, 
Tus cauſes reach to, and operate, even in the 
new world. Their Governors of colonies are actuated 
by Honour and their Monarchs Power : Ours, too 
commonly, by Se/f-Love and uncontrouled Rapine. 
Their zeal and policy direct them to make Convert and 
Friends of the Indian Nations : Our irreligion prevents 
the one; our diſhoneſt treatment, the other. For by 
the beſt accounts, our colonies have in general 3 
and even outgone us, in every faſhionable Degeneracy. 
I r ee then, - poſſeſ® themſelves of 
North America, what eye can be ſo weak, as not to 
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ERS. gradual and unpercei 
feaſt, we ? 


LS 


every Lure, thrown out to us by the Nation' that is 


we adopt every V. anity, and FB. at 


planning our Dęftruction and while fate is hanging 
over us, are gh and thence ſecure. Were we but 
e gmn neal] Sans, ory 
French manners y 

bed by the Poet : 


e find thy tet hee tw had 16-day, 


— Had he thy reaſon, wou'd he ſkip and play? 


Pleas'd to the laft, he crops the flow'ry food; 
A licks the hand that's rais d to ſhed his blood. 
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E pablic eſſects of our manners and principles 


here enumerated, begin now to appear too ma- 


Nifeſt in our public iages, to be any lon- 
r derided, The nation ſtands aghaſt at it's own miſ- 


ortunes: But, like a man ſtarting "ſaddenly from ſleep, 


by the noiſe of ſome approaching ruin, knows neither 
whence it comes, nor how to avoid it. 


In proof of this, we need only look into the late in- 


ſtructions from conſtituents to repreſentatives. Theſe, 


we ſee, ſeldom look farther than the immediate and in- 


cider occaſion of each particular miſconduct: While 


the grand general + in which theſe miſconducts 
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have been chiefly founded, are neither ſeen, nor ſuſ- 
_ pefted: Nay, an impartial equiry will probably con- 


vince us, that while they e at the ſhoots and 
branches, they feed the root from whence theſe miſ- 
eonducts have been originally derived. | 

For it ſeems to be the ruling maxim of this age and 
nation, that if our trade and wealth are but igcreaſed, 
we are powerful, happy, and ſecure: And in eſtimating 
the real ſtrength of the kingdom, the ſole. queſtion for 
many years hath been, What commerce and riches 


the nation is poſſeſſed of? A queſtion, which an 


ancieat lawgiver would have laughed at. 


| TarrE never was a more fatal error more greedily 


embraced by any people. a 
: Sect. U. : 
Of th: Efe of exorbitant Trade and Wealth on 


Manners. 


By wealth is underſtood „every kind of uſeful poſ- 
ſeſſion; or money, which is it's ſign, and may be con- 
vertesl into it. | 


By commerce is unde ſtood the exchange of wealth, 
foc mutual benefit. | 
Tus effects of commerce on manners have by moſt 


writers, I think, been conſidered as uniform. Even 


the ſage and amiable MonTEsQuitv ſays only, in ge- 


neral terms, That commerce poliſhes manners, but 
“ corrupts manners “. Whereas, from a candid view 


of it's nature and effects, we ſhall probably find, that 
in it's firſt and middle ſtages it is beneficent; in it's 


| aſt, dangerous and fatal. 


Ir we view commerce in its firſt ſtages, we ſhall ſee, 
that it ſupplies mutual neceſſities, prevents mutual wants, 
extends mutual knowledge, eradicates mutual prejudice, 
and ſpreads mutual humanity, 


ent des Lois, I. xx. e. 1. 
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Ix ve view it in it's middle and more advanced pe - 
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nod, we ſhall ſee, provides g@nyenignoes, iner 
numbers, coins money, gives Sri to arts and ſcience, 


creates equal laws, diffuſes general plenty and general 


ineſs. . — 2 | | 
Ir we view it in it's third and higheſt ſtage, we ſhall 


ſee it change it's nature and effetts, It brings in ſu- 
begets avarice, | 8 luxury 9 


parfluity and waft wealth; 


* - " © | 


or effeminge refinement, among, the higher ranks, to- 

_ gether with general loſs of principle. 

_ _ ConceRrnixG the two birſt ſages of commerce, I 
* ' ſhall have no diſpute with the preſent times: It's bene- 

fits are generally acknowledged. The dangerous ef- 

fects of it's exorbitance or exceſs have not yet been 

ſufficiently developed. - 


Tuar commierce in it's exceſs brings a general ſu- 


. perfluity of gqgds, that this general ſu ity ſettles 


in particular hands into vaſt wealth, will be readily ac- 

knowledged, NE | 
Tus next ſtep is, to conſider how vaſt wealth na- 

turally produces avarice, luxury, or effeminacy, accord- 


| Ing to the genius or circumſtances of the people among 


whom it comes. 85 8 
Inbus rRx, in it's firſt ſtages, is frugal, not unge- 
nerous : It's end being that of ſelf- preſervution and mo- 


derate enjoyment, it's little ſuperſuities are often em- 
ployed in acts af generaſity and beneficence. But the 
daily increaſe of wealih by indultry, naturally inereaſes 
the Love of wealth. The paſſion for money, being 


founded, not in ſenſe, but imagination, admits of no 
fatiety : like thoſe which are called the natural paſſions. 
Thus the habit of ſaving maney, beyond every other 
habit, gathers ſtrength by continued gratification. The 
attention of the whole man. is immediately turned upon 


it; and every other puxſuit held light when compared 


with the increaſe of wealth. Hence the natural cha- 


. racter of the trader, when bis final praſpet is the acqui- 


ſition of wealth is that of zduftry and Avarice. 
WHAT is true, in this reſpect, of trading Men, is 

true of trading Nations. If their commerce be thy: 

of economy in the extreme, if the laſt object ot ricic 
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aud effeminacy takes it's place. 
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leep, were it not awakened by another 
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purſuit be wealth for it's own ſake, if the leaders of 
ſuch a people be commercial, the character of that 
people, and it's leaders, will be found in [du/fry and 


Varied. - | 
Bur if a trading nation hath a large Territory, ſuffi- 
cient to create a Landed Intereſt, commeree will pro- 


duce very different effects. 


Fon as it multiplies inhabitants, and brings in wealth, 
it naturally inereafes'the value of landed eſtates. Bar- 


ren grounds. are ' cultivated, and cultivated ſpots are 
made more fertile. Hence a vaſt acceſſion of income 
to the nobility and gentry. 5 
Tussz ranks of. men being not bred up to habits 
of induſtry; on the contrary, their increaſed rents 
coming in unſought for, and. their time being often a a 
load upon them, thro* want of capacity and employ- 


ment, the habit of Iudulgence comes on, and grows of 


courſe. Additional wealth gives the power to gratify 
every deſire that riſes, leiſure improves theſe deſires into 
habits; thus money is at length conſidered as no more 
than the means of gratification ; and hence the genuine 


character of a rich nobility or gentry, is that of ex- 
pence and luxury. 3 n 
Bor the firſt eſſays of luxury, like thoſe of every 
other art, are coarſe and rude: The natural character 


of luxury, therefore, is to refine. by degrees: Eſpeci- 
ally, when aſſiſted by commerce, it advances apace into 
refinement. For commerce ſearches every ſhore and 
climate for it's ſupplies ; and art is ſtudious, becauſe re- 
warded, in arranging. and applying theſe materials to 
the molt exquiſite and delicate uſe. Thus every coarſe 
mode of pleaſure is by degrees deſpiſed ; new habits of 
higher indulgence come on: luxury is baniſhed, 


Bur luxury, in this /aft period, being exhauſted in 


it's courſe; and turned, for want of new objects of in- 


dulgenee, into debility and languor, would expire or 


paſſion, which 


again calls it into action. Nothing is ſo natural to effe · 
minate minds, as Vanity. This rouzes the luxurious 
and debilitated foul and the arts of pleaſur able enjoy · 
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ment are now paſhed to their higheſt degree, by the 
ſpirit f delicate emulation. | | 
Tuvs the whole attention of the mind is centred 


on Brilliancy and Indulgence : Money, tho' deſpiſed 


as an End, is greedily ſought as a Means : And Self, 
under a different appearance from the trading ſpirit, 


takes equal poſſeſſion of the ſoul. . - 


Tuus as the character of a ſtate altogether com- 
mercial in the highelt degree, is that of induſtry and 
avarice; ſo, in a nation. of extended territory, where 
commerce is in it's higheſt period, while it's trading mem- 
bers retain their habits of induſtry and avarice, the na- 
tural character of it's landed ranks, it's nobility and 
gentry, is that of © a vain, luxurious, and ſelfiſh effe - 


«* min 2 | 

Ws ſpeak here of the ſimple and proper effects of 
trade and wealth, uncontrouled by oppoſite manners or 
principles; which, it is to be obſerved, never exiſted 
probably, at leaſt in the mixed ſtate, in their full ex- 


tent: Individuals there are, and will be, in almoſt every 
ſtate and period, who are influenced by diſſimilar man- 


ners or principles: There are traders who are generous; 
Nobles and gentry whoſe ultimate paſſion is tor gold: 
But ſuch exceptions affect not the general principle: 
And tho' theſe incidental mixtures weaker the diffe- 
rent colours of different ranks or ſtates, yet ſtill the 


different colours remain in their nature diſtin and in- 


variable. 3 | 

Tis probable, the reader will have diſcovered, that 
this reaſoning is itrengthened by, or rather built upon, 
the examples of two neighbour nations; one wholly - 
commercial, that of Holland: The other a mixed ſtate, 
compounded of a commercial and landed intereſt; I 
mean our own. And to ſay the truth; no two nations 

rhaps ever exiſted, which approached ſo near to the 

ull and proper effects of the cauſes here alledged. 

Ir will appear immediately why the genius of the 
republic of Hs/land is here analyled into its firſt prin- 
_ which are ſimply, thoſe of induſtry and the loye 

of gain, e e — 
N 
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Is the mean time, we may juſtly conclude from this 


argument, that the exorbitant trade and wealth of Exg- 


land ſufficiently account for it's preſent Effeminacy. 
Szcr. II. 


Of the E fects of exorbitant Trade and Wealth on the 
tp, religious Principle. ws 


| Svcu- therefore are the ruling manners which ma 


naturally be expected in a nation thus circumſtanced, 
unleſs they be counteracted by oꝑpoſite principles: Tis 

now time to conſider the na effects of exorbitant 3 
trade and wealth, on all theſe ſalutary principles by 


which theſe effeminate manners can moſt effectually be 


controuled. . 


LeT us ſtill carry the two characteriſtic ſtates of 
Holland. and England, in our eye. 

Wurrukx, then, we view the commercial ſtate, 
where the love of money rules; or the mixed ſtate, 


where vain effeminacy predominates ; we ſhall find both 


theſe national characters have but a bad aſpect and in- 


fluence on every kind of principle. Let us firft conſi- 
der that of religion. | ED | 


Avic ſeems not, in it's own nature, prone to 


_ deſtroy | culative religlous belief; but effectually to 


extinguiſh active religious principle. 

IT tends not to deſtroy ſpeculative. belief, becauſe 
this effect muſt be a work of application, time, and la- 
bour : Now the labour of avarice is naturally bent an 


it's main object, Money; therefore, to walle this la- 
bour on the propagation of the unprofitable and fruit - 
leſs doctrines of irreligion, muſt ever be contrary to 


it's ruling character. 


Bur avarice naturally tends to the deſtruction of 


active religious principles; becauſe this is chiefly a mat- 
ter of habitual Hupreſſion; and therefore, in order to 


accompliſh it's deſtruction, nothing more is neceſſary 


than to /orge?, Now this requires no poſitive act or 


- hbour 
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labour of the mind, but is the natural reſult from an 
attentive purſuit of the favourite object, Money. 
Hence, in a mere commercial ſtate, actuated by the 


love of gain, religion is not railed at or diſputed againſt, 


but only acglected and forgot. And thus the genuine 
Trader, who never queſtioned the articles of his na- 
tional faith at home, ſcruples not to forſwear Chriſtianity, 


and tread upon the croſs in Japan, and returns the 


ſame good Chriſtian as he went. | 

Bor in the mixed ſtate, where national effeminacy 
forms the primary, and avarice only the ſecondary cha · 

racer, the eſſects of exorbitant trade and wealth on re- 
ligious principle, will be widely different. 1 
Lord VERUE 4 M hath ſome where obſerved, 
that © Times of atheiſm are civil times.” He had been 
much nearer the truth, had he affirmed, that Civil 


© times are times of atheiſm,” He miſtook the eauſe 


for the effect. | 
Tuis effect of national luxury and refinement, in 
cing national irreligion, is not difficult to account 
or. In ſome periods of a (late, opinions controul 
manners; but in moſt periods, manners contraul opi- 


» nions. Where the ruling manners coincide with the 


common good, as in the middle period of a ſtate, there 


we commonly find that a rational and beneficent ſyſtem. 


of religion prevails: This comes to paſs, becauſe the 


principles of the received religion contradi& not the 


ruling manners. . 
Bur in the ſtate and period of luxury or refinement, 
active religious principle is loſt thro? the attentive pur- 


ſuit of Pleaſure; as in the commercial ſtate, it is loſt 
thro? the attentive purſuit of Gain. 


And ſpeculative belief, in this period, muſt natu- 
rally be loſt along with practical; becauſe Leiſure and 
Literature having opened the field of Diſputation, 
vice as well as virtue will of courſe arm herſelf with 
every weapon of preſervation and defence, Luxury 


therefore will generally liſt under the banner of irreli- 


gion; becauſe religion condemns her manners; irreli- 
gion ſuffers, or approves them. N 


To | 
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" but they who are involved in the Vicet, are involy 
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To confirm the truth of this reaſoning, we need 
only obſerve, that in the period of refined 23 


in the Irreligien of the times. | 


One exception, however, muſt be made, with re- 


gard to the Writers againſt religion. For theſe, though 


they promote, yet are not often involved in the common 
degeneracy. This fact hath been re as unac- 
countable : that /ober men of morals, apparently an- 
blameable, ſhould madly unhinge the great principle of 


religion and ſociety, without any viſible motive or ad- 
vantage. But by looking a little farther into human 
nature, we ſhall eaſily reſolve this ſeeming paradox. 


Theſe writers are generally men of ſpeculation and in- 
duſtry ; and therefore though they give themſelves up 
to the dictates of their ruling n, yet that ruling 
paſſion commonly leads to the tract of ab/?emious man- 
ners. That deſire of Diſtinction and Superiority, ſo 
natural to man, breaks out in a thouſand various and 
fantaſtic ſhapes, and in each of theſe, according as it 

is directed, becomes a virtue or a vice. In times of 


5 luxury and diſſipation therefore, when every tenet of 


irreligion is greedily embraced, what road to preſent 
Applauſe can Iie ſo open and ſecure, as that of diſgrac · 
ing religious belief? Eſpecially if the writer help for- 
ward the vices of the times, by relaxing Morals, as 
well as deftroying Principles. Such a writer can have 


| little elfe to do, but to new model the paradoxes of 


ancient Scepticiſiu, in order to figure it in the world, 
and be regarded by the ſraatterers in literature and 
adepts in folly, as a prodigy of parts and learning. 
Thus his Vanity becomes | i criminal, and is ex- 
ecrated by the wiſe and good, becauſe it is gratiſied at 
the expence of his country's welfare. But the Conſo - 


lation which degenerate manners received from his fatal 


tenets, is repaid by eager Praiſe: And Vice impati - 
ently drinks in and applauds his hoarle and bodi 
voice, while like a Raven, he fits croaking Ke 
death, deſpair, and annihilation to the human kind. 
Tnus, where manners and religion are oppoſed, 


nothing is ſo natural, as that the one ſhould bear down 


the 
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-the other, Tf religi F 
_ theſe will gather ſtrength, an 


degree 
defects of a free 


F 


deſtroy religion. 


E$PECIALLY, in a country where freedom is eſta- 


'bliſhed, and manners loſt @ throogh the exorbitance of 


wealth, the duration of rel principles can be but 
ſhort, Deſpotiſm arms * with — and by check 
ing the open and avowed Prefeſſon, checks in a certain 
the Progreſs of Impiety. Whereas it muſt be 
acknowledged and lamented, as one of the unalterable 
vernment that Opinion mult have its 
courſe. The diſeaſe is bad; but the cure would be 
fatal. Thus freedom is compelled to admit an Enemy, 


who under the pretence and form of an Ally, often 


N 
8c r. IV. 


of the Efed: of exorbitant Trade and Wealth on 0 
1 Fu. of Honour. 


In the mixed ſlate, where 1 and effi . 
form the ruling character of a people, the — = - 
trade and wealth naturally tends to weaken or deſtroy 


the pri 2 Honour, by fixing the deſire of applauſe, 
and the 


of ſhame, on improper and ridiculous ob- 
jets. Inſtead of the good of others, or the happineſs 
of the public, the object of purſuit naturally finks into 
ſome unmanly and trifling circumſtance : The vanity of 
dreſs, entertainments, equipage, furniture, of courſe 
takes poſſeſſion of the heart. = 
Bur in the pure commercial ſtate, where the love of 
gain predominates among the higher ranks, the deſire 
of applauſe and fear of ſhame are not perverted, but 


extinguiſhed. The luſt of gold ſwallows up every other 


paſſion: And a nation of this character can without 
emotion ſtand the laughter and contempt of Europe, 
and ſay with the mifer, | | 


Nees me ſibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipſe D ſimulac Nummos contemplor in * 
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Ix whatever . ſhape, - therefore, - the paſſion. for 
plauſe appear, Hſe it aſſume the fantaſtic 22 
yanity, the more ſolemn one of 2 or the ſteady 
and elevated deſire of rational eſteem; we ſhall. find 
this exceſs. of national ayarice tends to its extinction. 
A great writer indeed hath told us, that © Vanity creates 
. induſtry ;“ which is true: Notwithſtanding this, we 
have ſeen above, that induſtry in the exceſs naturall 
begets avarice ; and avarice in the exceſs works a 


change in the ſoul, and expels that vanity which-gave 


it birth. 


Tus ſame great writer hath told 2 &« that pride 


„ deſtroys induſtry ; the reverſe of. which ho 


equally true: that induſtry —_ ide: We 
enſe, 


ſpeak here of pride in the blameable as when it 
riſeth into blind and overbearing Inſolence. Induſtry 
in the moderate degree tends to deſtroy this contemptu- 
ous ſpirit, by introducthg knowledge and equality: 
And in this reſpect, as in moſt others, is attended with 
excellent effects. 8 | 8 5 

Bur the ſpirit of trade in itz exceſs, by introducing 
avarice, deſtroys the deſire of rational Eſteem. In con- 
firmation of this, we need only caft our eyes on the 
HoLLANDERS and CHINESE, among whom the trading 


the moſt mercenary, the other 


_ ſpirit is almoſt in its unmixed 8 : The one is 
e 


nations. 
SECT. V. 5 
e their Eſectr on public Spirit. 


Tuis part of our ſubject needs little inveſtigation. 


For both in the commercial and mixed ſtate, it appears, 


that exorbitant trade and wealth tend naturally to turn 


all the attention of individuals on ſelſiſh gratification. 


THEREFORE they mult of courſe generally tend to 


moſt hjeving of all 


deſtroy the principle of publick ſpirit : becauſe hir 


| _ implies, 


eee 


n e OO EN On 


gion itſelf (if ſuch a ſtate be 
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In the commercial ſlate, avarice repfete —5 Wrath, 
pe the mixed ſtate effetninacy repreſents” Plaaſure, as 


the chief _ Both 'theſe deluſions tend to the ex: 


tinctioa of public ſpirit. "150 — 2 
Tauss deluſions create a new train of p 
1 and wiſhes: All theſe terminating in BO 
gard, of- engen and 


naturally delay ſererj 2 of 
public principle, t ich MICH n 


| Ras: 3 
5 Farther l on this Subject. 
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ſlinctions will ariſe. 

Tubus, the — inciple will ſeem: to exiſt i in 
the commercial ſtate, where avarice forms the national 
character; while in the mixed ſtate where luxury and 


effeminacy predominate, it is evidently deſtroyed. The 


1 _— is, that in the firſt, although active principle is 


loſt, ſpeculative belief is not controverted: whereas, 
in the latter, not only active principle 1s loſt, but reli- 
= ee) is publickly inſulted 
and derided. Thus in Hol/and, religion ſcems yet to 


exilt while in Englund it is evidenitly deſtroyed. 


Ox the contrary, the principle of honour will ſeem .. 


do exiſt in the mixed ſtate, where luxurious effeminacy 
forms the primary character of the nation; while in 
_ = the commercial ſtate, Where avarice predominates, the 


principle is evidently no more. The reaſon is, chat in 
the former, the love of applauſe and fear of ſhame are 
ncit wholly deſtroyed, but perverted, and turned upon 
unworthy objects while in the latter, the paſſion it- 


ſelf is totally extinguiſhed. Thus the faint appearance 


of honour yet remains in England, while in Holland it 


is moviſeltly deſtroyed. 


Bur as modern Dutch religion, and modern Engliſh 
: b@nour, ſeem no more than the ghoſts of 152 
E princpees, 
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principles, fo they have preciſely thoſe: effects, which 
1 be expected from ſuch ſhadowy nan 

AGAIN : The celours or characters of induſtry and 

avarice will n be froxp in the commercial ſtate: 

becauſe, being almoſt wholly unmixed with manners of 

a diſſimilar nature, the ruling genius of the ſtate is left 

-uncontrouled, to its operations and effects. 

Bur in the mixed ſtate, where i and love of 
gain form the character of the ſecondary ranks; diſli- 
tion and effeminacy, of the higher; there the two 
characters, by the force of incidental · coalition 
and example, will always influence each other in a cer- 
tain degree. Some ambitious traders will aſpire to lux- 
urious effeminacy : Some, of the higher orders, will 
deſcend to indyſtry and merchandiſe. Thus each rank 
muſt be ti with a colour different from its own ; 
and hence, the colour or character of each of 
theſe ranks; will, in ſome meaſure be controuled and 
-eveakened 


Tunis circumſtance is favourable to the mixed ſtate, 
beyond that which is purely commercial; as it checks 
in a certain degree the virulence of the excels; and 
produceth a national character in ſome meaſure ap- 
proaching that of more moderate trade and wealth. 
Hxxcx too it follows, that a ſtate purely commercial, 
when once arrived at the period of exorbitant wealth, 
will naturally degenerate /a/fer than that which is com- 
pounded of commerce and luxury. For whatever cauſes 
check the ruling manners in their Degree, will check 
them in their Conſequences. Wy WW 
Bur beyond this, there is another reaſon, why the 
"Nate 1 ** commercial will degenerate faſter than the 
mixed ſtate. In the commercial ſtate, the raling man- 
ners go hand in hand with the exorbitance of wealth; 
des the fore of gain, which forms the leading cha- 


racter, being likewiſe the leading motive, muſt be even 
prior to this exorbitance in the order of our ideas; 
and therefore, in its effects, mult de at leaſt contem - 


WE | | Bor 


porary. -* 
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Bor in the mixed ſtate, there will always be a ſhort. 


the national increaſe of luxurions effeminacy : becauſe 
manners, once got into a gertain track, are not at once 
thrown out of K. There mult be a ſhort period, be- 
fore the leadin of the nation can fee/ their in- 


_ creaſe of wealth; and after this, another , be- 
fore new and more. refined modes of can be 


Hewcs a neighbouring republic ſeems to have well 
nigh filled up the meaſure of its iniquities ; while ours, 
as yet, are only riſing towards the Brim. SE: 

La$sTLY; though the ruling manners of ſuch a mixed 


1 ſtate are luxurious and eſſeminate, yet its publick mea- 


ſures will be commercial. Pirſt, becauſe commerce is 
the hand-maid of Wealth, and therefore of Pleaſure. 
Secondly, becauſe the idea of national ſtrength as weil 


as happineſs, being degenerated into that of wealth and. 


external good, commerce will above all things be na- 
turally encouraged, becauſe it is the means of procuring 


A Review of the Argument. 


: Tus our preſent exorbitant degree of trade and 


wealth, in a mixed ſtate like that of England, naturally 


tends to produce luxurious and effeminate manners in 


the higher ranks, together with a general defe& of 
Principle. And as the internal ſtrength of a nation 


will always depend chiefly on the manners and princi- 


ples of it's leading members, ſo theſe effeminate man- 
ners and this defect of principle operate powerfully, and 
fatally, on the national conduct and affairs. They have 
produced a general incapacity, have weakened the na- 
tional ſpirit of defence, have heightened. the national 
diſanion: And this national diſunion, befides it's proper 
and immediate effects, being founded in avarice * 

5 82 | ends 
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b pation, hath again weakened the ſmall re- 
mai nder of-publick capacity and deſence; and thus ſeems 


to have fitted us for a prey to the inſults and invaſions 


of our maſt powerful enemq ,,, 
* g „Ain 1 4 8 2 * PF 
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An Objection conſidered. 


Txo' this eſtimate may appear 7 to thoſe who 
tale an enlarged view of things in their principles and 


eonſequences; yet I am not ignorant of certain max- 
ims, "generally approved, and hardly even diſputed 
a 


modern politicians, which if true, would weak- 


en or overturn theſe accumulated proofs. 5+. 


Tus capital maxim, which ſeems to include the reſt, 


. Is this; © That vaſt trade and wealth, above all things 


44 


make a nation powerful and invincible, as they in- 
creaſe it's numbers, enable it to pay it's fleets and 
armies, provide continual ſupplies for war; and 
thus, in the end tire out and defeat every enemy, 
whoſe wealth and commerce are inferior.” | 


Tus examination of this maxim will throw many | 


ſtrong collateral lights upon our main ſubject. 
Firſt it affirms, © That trade and wealth make a na- 
“ tion ſtrong, becauſe they make it populous.” This 


indeed is true of the firſt and ſecond periods of trade 
and wealth: That it is true of the third or highe/? 
period, of which England is now poſſeſſed, may 


very reaſonably be queſtioned. In the firſt period, 
induſtry js chiefly employed in cultivating the lands, 
in encrealing, manufacturing, and exchanging the 
produce of the mother country. Theſe branches of 
trade call for vaſt additional numbers of hands; and 


hence an increaſe of numbers naturally arifeth. | 
Tus ſame effect takes place in the ſecond period of 


trade; ſo far as home productiens are exchanged for 


foreign ones. This ſtage of commerce brings on a 
. freſh demand of artificers of new and various kinds, 


produces 


and trade is carried on by fewer hands, than in the 


ſhortneſs of life, both in the parents aud the offsprin? | 


* 
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habitants. ; 
Bur in the third E „ 6 opens lag 
which England is now poſſeſſed, there are very exten- 


ſive branches of commerce, which brings no new ac- 
ceſſion of numbers to the commonwealth. I mean, all 
thoſe branches of commerce, where Money is ſent and 
exchanged for forcign goods, This ſpecies of trade 
occaſions little increaſe of Labour, and leſs of 
Numbers; except only of thoſe few who. navigate the 


veſſels thus =_ oyed, to their reſpective ports. And. 


as this kind of trade will always grow and - 
nate, in proportion as a nation becomes more luxuri- 
ous and effeminate, ſo for this reaſon the Higheſt ſtage 


of trade is not naturally attended with the higheſt in- 


creaſe of labour, nor conſequently of Numbers, as is 
commonly — Beſides this, in- the refined pe- 
riod, additional art and. experience in labour prevent, 


in ſome meaſure, the increaſe of numbers. By the in- 


vention of machines, an equal degree both of tillage 


ſunpler periods; and therefore the increaſe of numbers 
is by no means proportional to the increaſe of com- 
merce and wealth. | %% ¾ᷣð N 2 

Bor theſe are far from being the only conſiderations - 


worth our notice on this ſubject. For when we ſpeak | 
of any ſtage of trade, we muſt in reaſon take in every 
_ circumſtance which naturally attends it. There are 


other cauſes, therefore, why numbers increaſe not, but 


rather naturally diminiſh, in the higheſt period of trade 
=O FC 1 
Fos firſt, the-vanity and effeminaey which this ex- 

- orbitant pitch of wealth brings on, leſſens the deſire of 


marriage. 


Secondly, the intemperance and diſeaſe which this 
period of trade naturally produceth among the luer 
Kant, in great cities, bring on in ſome degree an im- 
poiehce of propagation. e | 


+ 


Thirdly, This debility is always attended with a 


63 . ad 
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produces an increaſe of labour, - _—_ 
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and therefore a ſtill farther. diminution of numbers fol- 


lows on the whole. | [7 
Marr of fac confirms theſe reaſonings ; and lies 


open to every man's obſervation. Since the firſt in- 
. creaſe. of tillage and home-manufaRures, the increaſe 
of inhabitants hath been great in England: Since the 
vaſt increaſe of foreign commerce, the increaſe of num- 
- bers is hardly perceiveable. Nay, there is great reaſon 
to believe, that upon the whole, the nation is leſs po- 
- pulous than it was fiſty years ago, tho' it's trade per- 
| {haps ig doubled. Some trading towns indeed are better 
peopled, but others are thinned by the flux of com- 
- Merce, The metropolis ſeems ts augment in its di- 
menſions: But it appears, by the beſt calculations, that 
it's numbers are diminiſhed ; and as to the villages 
thro' England, there is great reaſon to believe, they 
are in general at a ſtand, and many of them thinner of 
inhabitants than in the beginning of this century. 'Tis 
- hard to obtain certainty in this particular, without a 
1 2 examination and compariſon. But it appears 
1 


y the regiſters of ſome Country pariſhes, which I have 


looked into, that from the year 1550 to 1710, the 
number of inhabitants increaſed gradually; the two ex- 


tremes being to each other, as 57 to 72; and that fram 


. 1710 to the preſent time, the number has been at a 


land, if not rather diminiſhed. 59 21 75 5 
Bur ſuppoſe, what there is no reaſon to believe, that 


our preſent cxceſs of trade and overflow of wealth have 
in ſome degree increaſed our Numbers, yet it will pro- 
| wably appear, that they have as much, at leaſt, im- 


paired our bedity Strength, For as Temperance is the 
ruling character of the middle ſlage of commerce, ſo is 


 Jnteinferance of the 5 Hence, health, and 


firenyth prevail in the firſt; diſeaſe and debility in the 
latter. This is univerſally confirmed by fact: Villages 
abounding with health; commercial cities with diſeaſe. 


So that an army taken from the villages, with equal 


commanders, arms, and diſcipline, u ould drive the 


ſame number of debilitated gin-drinkers, like a flock 


Tus 


—. 
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Tus author of the Fable of the Bees made his boaſt, 
that the wiſdom of the legiſlature had, apon his plan, 
adopted the encouragement of this pernicious liquid : 
But the ſame wiſdom hath upon trial been obliged to 
diſcourage the uſe of this malignant ſpirit; as they 
found that it ruined the health, and ſhortened the lives, 
of half the lower ranks in London. | CREE 

And all good men hope that the time will come, 


| when this infernal potion will be laid under ſuch diſ- 
couragements, as may amount to a general prohibition. 


The neceſſity of ſuch a reformation grows greater every 
day, not only in Landon, but throughout the kingdom. 
quantity of gin conſumed than of ale, 4 
Bur to quit theſe inferior conſiderations, tho' they 
all unite in confirming the theory here advanced; the 
weight'of the reply lies indeed in another circumſtance : 
For altho' we ſhould admit (what is not true) that our 
t exorbitance of trade and wealth increaſed our 


For in ſome villages in England there is now a greater 


numbers and bodily force, yet as the real and eſſential 


ſtrength of a nation conſiſts. in the manners and princi- | 
ples of it's leading Part; and as our preſent exceſs of 
trade and wealth hath produced ſuch fatal eſſects on 
theſe manners and principles; no increaſe of numbers 


in the inferior ranks can poſſibly make amends for this 


internal and capital defect. Such a nation can, at beſt, 
only reſemble a large Body, . actuated (yet hardly actu- 
ated) by an incapable, a vain, a daſtardly, and effemi- 

E > © GR oO 

Bur the maxim we are engaged to obviate, alledges 
farther, that This exorbitant increaſe of trade and 


 E& wealth enables a nation to pay it's fleets and armies, 
„ and afford continual. ſupplies. for war.“ Yet, even 


this part of the maxim, in it's modern acceptation, is 
far beyond the truth. 


For under the preſent ſtage of trade, the increaſe of 


wealth is by no means <qually or proportionally diſfuſed: 


The trader reaps the main profit : after him, the land- 
lord, in a lower degree : But the common artiticer, 
and ſtill more the common labourer, gain little by the 
exorbitant advance of trade; It is true, their wages 

| ns = 
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are increaſed ; but ſo-are the prices of proviſions too : 


_ - and therefore they are no richer than before. Now 


raiſing ſupplies, conſiſts not in the largen 


taxes and public ſupplies are raiſed upon the conſumer : 
and as it appears hence, that only a few of the 
conſumers are made richer by the exorbitanee of trade, 
it follows, that not the nation in general, but a ſelect 
number of individuals only, are made more capable of 
contributing to thofe ſupplies, which are levied with-- 
out diſtinction on the w Would they who reap 
the plenteous harveſt of foreign trade, generouſly allot 
their proportional and extraordinary gains to the ſer- 
vice of the public, we ſhould then indeed be furniſhed. 
with a new argument in favour of commerce in it's 
higheſt pitch. VEL 5 

* FarTHER: As the labouring ranks are little or no- 
* thing enriched by the exorbitant degree of trade, ſoit 
often happens that even the higher ranks, and the na- 
tion in general, are not more, | 
to contribute to the public ſupplies, than when poſſeſſed 
of wealth in a more moderate degree. For we have 

ſeen, in the progreſs of this eſtimate, that the natural 
effect of an increaſe of wealth, is an increaſe of luxury, 
vanity, and expence; which, if it outrun the increaſe 
of Wo = in it's paſs it tends to do, _ of: 
riches will bring on c poyerty. For the ability 
'or wealth of a ale.” confi in their 1 for 
28 eſs of their 
income, but in the proportion of their expences to their 
income: It conſiſts not in what they gave, but 
« what they can Spare? Hence it appears, that a 
nation may be at once very rich, and very poor; rich 
in income, but poor thro' extravagance. And as nati- 
onal extravagance is the natural effect of an overflow 
of wealth, fo national indigence is it's moſt natural 
and final conſequence. How far this is our prefent. 
fituation, can hardly be neceſſary to aſſum. | 
To this argument it may poſſibly be objected, that 
if great wealth is but among us, new impolts will na- 
turally force it into circulation: That the more the 
artificers and Jabourers are taxed, the more their wages 
will increaſe, and conſequently their ability to bear dhe 

* 9 | increaſing. 


perhaps /e/5 enabled © 
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increaſing taxes: Aud that as to the higher tanks, exor- 
bitant wealth enable, them ſtill better to endure addi- 
tional impoſts, becauſe theſe deprive the great of no- 
thing but the ſuperfluities of vagity and Juxury.,, 
I 0o this it is replied, that in caſe of additional taxes, 
tho“ the poor 74ſt indeed increaſe their wages in order 
to ſubſiſt, yet this increaſe never takes place, till they 
are compelled by the laſt Necefity and Want : The na- 
tural conſequence of whick muſt be murmurs, ſedition, 
and. tumults. With regard to the higher ranks, a paral- 
lel reply may ſuffice : For in the refined period, when 
manners and principles are Joſt, the luxuries of life be- 
come Neceſſaries — the great; and therefore will 
be as obſtinately adhered to, and quitted with the ſame 
reluctance, as food and cloathing by the Poor. The 
_ conſequence therefore mult be the ſame ; a general diſ- 
contant and diſaſſection to the government, among the 
higher ranks of life, | . 
Is. not all this confirmed by evident facts; there is 
at preſent in this nation a maſs of wealth at leaſt twelve 
times ＋ * _ the — * Let we * reduced 
to the ſad neceſſity of plungin per every day. What 
is the reaſon? No miniſtry ” Eph, > .exa(- 
perate a luxurious and ſelfiſh nation, by demanding 
ſuch ſums, as every one has the Power had he but the 
Will, to beltow. -— e 2 
Bur beyond all this, will any man of ſenſe aſſert, 
that the circumſtance of paying an army or a fleet, is 
the one thing that will decide a war? Tis true, indeed, 
proviſions, arms, ammunition are neceſſary; and there - 
fore Wealth, becauſe it procures them. But will a ge- 
neral or admiral therefore gain the victory, only becauſe 
his men are furniſhed with proviſions, arms, and am- 
munition? If not, what can trade or weath do, towards 
making a nation victorious? Again, therefore, let me 
remind my countrymen, that the capital queſtion till 
remains, not, who ſhall pay,” but, who ſhall 
66 fight . ‚ 6 5 15 


Fur xx is a trite obſervation on foot, indeed, drawn 
from the beſt political writers, ill underſtood, that © the 
Fl are wholly changed ; and that _ 

| ” 66 e 
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© the nation who has the beſt Trog, but the longeſt 
« Purſe, will in the end obtain the victory,” This, 
in the modern application of it, is a molt dangerous 
maxim. It naturally tends to extinguiſh military fkill, 
at well as honour: And will inevi lia the people 
that maintains it, into a nation of detenielcts and 
9 getting cc S. | 
Ir muſt be confeſſed that doctor Davexant, the 
moſt able writer on theſe ſubjects, hath affirmed, 
© That now, the whole art of war is in « manner re- 


To ſhew this, two ini may 
| Even when ſpeaking on the benefits of foreign trade, 
be warns us, as if he had foreſeen all that has befallen, 
or is likely to befall us. For he ſays, If a trading 
and rich people are grown ſoft aud laxvurious, their 
* wealth will invite over to them invaders from abroad, 
and their being efe-minate will make the con 
c ealy .“ And again, in terms yet ſtronger: © In. 
© ſacceeding times our manners may come to be de- 
4 praved; and when this happens, all ſorts of miſeries 
© will invade us: The whole wealth of the kingdom 
vill not be ſufficient for it's defence 9d.“ EE 
 PTyuvs, what he and other ſenſible writers have 11 
affirmed under proper reſtrictions, and upon ſuppoſition 
that a nation maintained it's manners and principles, is 
now advanced abſolutely, and without reſtriction, as if 
manners and principles, military and naval kill and 
courage, had no part, or at leaſt no eſſential part, in 
the ſucceſs of war. . | 
_ TursE ſhallow politicians, therefore, might well be 
put in mind of the maxim of a warlike prince, when 
* Ways and means, p. 27. + Dav. on trade, v. ii. 
p. 13. J 8 ki 
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Jows, not ; becanſe the trade of Francs is limited and 
contlouled by fach ſach or * r | 
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iſpaſition to arms, naturally, gratifies this military ſpi- 
nin ie 's Noblefſe, and gives it exerciſe and encourage- 
ment by keen Wars var . | 
Hencs the national "Pirie of F che we Noblaſſe 

= _hath long been ilitary, in the 7 * 
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ever this overture, meets with acceptance and ſucceſs, 
tho it may ſeem for a while to give vigour to their 
ſtate, yet, from that period we may date the downfall 
of F rance. Their, effeminate manners, now con- 
trguled, by Qeconomy and the. love, of Ch, will, like 
ours, degenerate into Pręſiſian and the love of Gold. 

. On, the contrary ;. trade, tho! encouraged, is by the 
ruling principles of this great monarchy, kept within 
it's proper limits; and while the merchant traverſeth 
ſeas in purſuit of Cain, the gentleman does the ſame in 

purſyit of G/ory. Thus f two incompatible pro- 
vinces are kept diſtinct; and hence, while the French 


* 


vie with us in Trade, they tower above us in Principle. 


Nay their very trading ſettlements among foreign 
nations are actuated by this ruling prineiple in ſuch a 


manner, as to give a ſplendor to their monarchy and 


commerce in the molt barbarous climates * Thus, 


. while Wwe are 


need only caſt | 
France, during the preſent century. In the laſt war, 
uſted, tho' victorious: In the former, ſhe, 


the was exha 
* Nuweroys proof might, be given of this : At preſent it 
may ſuffice to take one from a very fine book lately publiſhed. 


it is uſual among the FRENCH of ALEXANDRIA to ſhew, 
* an extreme reſpect for their conſul. In order to make him 


more conſiderable in the eyes of the Tux ks, and of the 
* cther nations, they endeavour to give an high idea of his per- 
ben, and to illuſtrate his birth in ſuch a manner, that it is not 
© their fault, if he is not conſidered as iſſued from the. blood 
„ royal. If. firſt by chance, he take a tour to Ros Er rA, he 
* carries a White flag at the maſt of his pinnace ; and when he 
goes out of the port, as Jikewiſe when he returns into it, he 

« 15 ſaluted by a general diſcharg of the cannon of the Fx x Nc 
; veſſels. NoRDEN's travels in Karre and No B14, Vol. 
1. f. 25. | | 8 | 
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was both beaten and exhauſted : In both theſe in- 
ſtances, it was weakly thought by every ſuperficial po- 
litician in England, that becauſe we had exhauſted the 


men and money, we had deſtroyed the power of France. 
Experience hath told us the reverſe : ' The ſpirit of ho- 


nour and union working at the root, ſoon reſtored 
thoſe branches that war had ſwept away, and have at 


length ſhot them into their former vigour and Jux- 


uriancy. 1 | 
HENCE then, we may learn an important truth: 


That no incidental events can make a nation /ittle, 
„ while the principles remain that made it great.” 


: S'E cr. X. 


The Concluſſon. 


-From theſe accumulated proofs, then it ſeems evi- 


dent, that our preſent effeminate manners and defe& of 


principle have ariſen from our exorbitant trade and 


wealth, left without check, to their natural operations 
and uncontrouled influence. And that theſe manners, 


and this defe& of principle, by weakening or deſtroy- 


ing the national capacity, ſpirit of defence, and union, 


have produced ſuch a general debility as naturally leads 
t deſtruction. 


Wir might now proceed to confirm theſe e e 
by examples drawn from hiſtory. For there is hardly 
an ancient or modern ſtate of any note recorded in 


ſtory, which would not in one reſpec or other, con- 
— the leading principles on which this argument is 
built. | 5 

In theſe, throughout their ſeveral periods, we ſhould 
fee Trade and Wealth, or (what is in this reſpe& equi - 
valent) Conqueſt and Opulence, taking their progrels : 
At one period, poliſhing and ſtrengthening ; at ano 
ther, refining, corrupting, weakening, deſtroying, the 
ſtate that gave them entrance : Working indeed in dif- 
ferent ways, and under a variety of appearances ; by 
avarice, by faction, by effeminacy, by profligacy ; by 

a mixture 


a mixture and combination of all theſe evils : ſome- 
times dividing a nation againſt itſelf ; at others, quel- 


ling it's ſpirit, and leaving it an eaſy prey to the firſt - 
invader : Sometimes checked by a rifing patriot, or 


counterworked by national misfortunes : In one coun- 
try corrupting manners; in another, principles; in a 
third, both manners and principles: rendering one 
people blind, another cowardly, another treacherous 
to itſelf: Stealing ſecretly and inſenſibly on one na- 
tion; overwhelming another in ſudden deſtruction. 
Bur to enlarge on theſe ſubjects in that vague and 
undiſtinguiſhing manner, which moſt writers have pur- 
ſued in treating them, tho' it might carry the Appear- 


ance of reaſoning, would in truth be no more than 


Declamation in diſguiſe. And to develope and unra- 
vel the purticularity of cauſes and effects, thro' all their 
variety. of combination and mutual influence, as it 
mods extend this eſtimate beyond it's deſigned limits, 
mult be left to make a part of ſome future enquiry. 
Tak Charader, Effeits, and Sgurces of our man- 
ners and principles, being thus laid open, the writcr 


had it in his thoughts to have proceeded to the conſi- 


deration of ** their moſt pradticable Remedies.” But 
as the cloſet-projeds of retired and ſpeculative men, 
often are, and always are regarded, as chimerical; he 
was therefore unwilling, at preſent, to hazard the diſ- 
credit of ſuch an attempt. = | 

How vExR, lelt his attempt ſhould be deemed more 
viſionary than perhaps it is, he judged it not improper 


to hint at ſome of the leading principles on which it is 


built. And with this view, the following reflections 
are ſubmitted to the conſideration of the public. 


Taz world has been long amuſed with a trite and 


hacknied compariſon between the life of man, and that 


of ſtates ; in which it is pretended that they both pro- 
ceed in the fame irrevocable manner; from infancy to 
maturity, from maturity to death : A compariſon, per- 
haps as groundleſs as it is common. The human bod 
contains, in its very texture, the ſeeds of certain diſ- 


ſolution. That is, tho' you ſet aſide all the poſſible 


accidents ariſing from intemperance, from the influence 
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of the elements, the climate, and every other external 
and contingent canſe, the human frame irfelf, afrer a 
certain period, would grow into rigidity; the fluids 
would decreaſe, the ſolids accumulate, the arteries 55. 
the blood ſtagnate, and the wheels of life ſtand ſtill. 
Bur in ſocieties, of whatever kind, there ſeems no 


ſuch neceſſary or effential tendency to diſſolution. The 


human body is naturally mortal; the political, only fo 
by Accident: Internal diforders or difeaſes may arife ; 
external violence may attack or overpower : but theſe 


_. cauſes, tho' always to be expected, are wholly inci- 
dental: the firſt is preciſely of the ſame nature as in- 


temperance, the ſecond as the influence of the external 
elements, on the human body. But there appears no- 
thing in the internal conſtruction of any ſtate, that 
tends inevitably to diſſolution, analogous to thoſe 


_ canſes in the human frame, which lead to certain death. 


Tuis obſervation ſeems confirmed by hiſtory : Where 
you lee ſtates, which, after being ſunk in corruption 


and dehility, have been brought back to the vigour of 


their firſt principles: But you muſt have recourſe to 


fables, for medicated old age, reſtored to infancy or 


youth. „ 

Ix this be true, it ſeems not altogether chimerical, 
tho' confeſſedly difficult, to bring about the reforma- 
tion of a ate. To lay down general rules, in ſuch a 
caſe, would be like giving a 3 the very Em- 
piriciſm of politics. The remedies mult be fuited to 
the diſeaſe. | „ 

W have ſeen, that the ruling evils of our age and 


nation have ariſen from the unheeded conſequences of 


our trade and wealth. That theſe have produced 
effeminate manners, and occafioned loſs of principle: 
That theſe have brought on a national debility. But 
would the leſſening this exorbitant trade and wealth 

bring back manners and principles, and reſtore the na- 
tion's ſtrength ? — I very much queſtion the event. 
Bur whatever the conſequences might be at Home, 
thoſe 4braad would certainly be fatal. The French 
are every day gaining upon us in commerce; and if 
PEO ro: ours 
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'6urs ſhould leſſen, theirs would increaſe to our de- 
ſtruction. 3 | 
Tuvos are we fallen into a kind of dilemma : If our 
commerce be maintained or increaſed, it's effects bid 
fair to deſtroy us: If commerce be diſcouraged and leſ- 
ſened, the growing power of our enemy threatens the 
fame conſequence. 1 
THERE ſeems, then, no other expedient than this, 
© That commerce and wealth be not diſcouraged in 
© their Growth; but checked and controuled in their 
i Effect. 8 ; 
 AnDd even in attempting this, care muſt be had, leſt 
in controuling the effects of commerce, we ſhould de- 
ſtroy commerce itſelf. | 33 
V. ſee how ſtrongly the natural effects of trade and 
wealth are ne in France, by proper checks and 
counteracting principles: Yet mere imitation is always 
narrow, and oſten an ineffectual ſcheme. Beſides, as 
our conſtitution is of a ſuperior nature, ſo our manners 
and principles muſt be adapted to it, ere it can obtain 
it's proper ſtrength. g. . 
THE virtues yet left among us, and enumerated 
above *, may be a poſſible foundation for ſuch a change. 
THERE are two different kinds of remedies, which 
might in due time be applied. The firft are radical, 
general, and laſting : The latter, palliative, particular, 
and temporary, ” 5 
Tux firſt * totally impracticable at preſent: For 
as they ſuppoſe a change of manners and principles, 
this may juſtly be regarded as an impoſſible event, 
during the preſent age; and rather to be wiſhed than 
hoped for, in the next. 3 | 
Tux palliative, particular, and temporary remedies, 
may ſeem more practicable at this juncture. I mean, 
thoſe which are of the eoercive kind; which work by 


_ oppoſed. paſſions, or by deltroying the opportunities or 


occaſions of evil, Where the ruling miſchiefs lie 


among the people, theſe remedies, with proper care, 
may eaſily be 235 Thus we have lately ſeen 


0 See Part I. Sect. 2. 3, 4+ | 
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the ſalutary effects of a new kind of police, eſtabliſhed 
by a uſeful magiftrate in the city of London; by which, 
the: reigning evil of. Street Robberies hath been almoſt 
wholly ſuppreſſed ; altho' we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
the diſpoſition towards them remains as ſtrong as ever. 
Bor where the ruling miſchief defolates the great, 
there, even the agg remedies cannot eaſily be a 
plied : The reaſon is manifeſt : A coercive power is 
wanting : They who ſhould cure the evil are the very 
delinquents: And moral or political phyſic is what no 
diftempered mind will ever adminiſter to itſelf. 
_ Nxcess1Ty therefore, and Neceſſity alone, mult in 
ſuch a caſe be the parent of reformation. So long as 
degenerate and unprincipled manners can ſupport 
themſelves, they will be deaf to reaſon, blind to con- 
uences, and obſtinate in the ſeng eſtabliſhed purſuit 
of Gain and Pleaſure. In ſuch minds, the idea of a 
public has no place : and therefore can never be a curb 
to private gratification : Nor can ſuch minds be ever 
awakened from their fatal dream, till either the voice 
of an abuſed people rouſe them into fear; or the ſtate 
itſelf totter, thro the general incapacity, cowardiee, 
and diſuniog of thoſe who ſhould ſupport it. 
Wurxnsvzx this compelling power, Neceſity, ſhall 
appear; then, and not till then, may we hope that our 
deliverance is at hand. Effeminacy, rapacity, and 
faction, will then be ready to reſign the reins they 
would now uſurp; One common danger will create one 
common intereſt : Virtue may riſe on the ruins of cor - 
ruption ; and a deſpairing nation yet be ſaved, by the 
wiſdom, the integrity, and unſhaken courage, of 
SOME GREAT MINISTER i 


